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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory’’ in best condition with “‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


UNEXCELLED FOR PURPOSE. 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way. 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘‘La Creole’’ Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure 
in saying: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is unexcelled for the pur- 
poses for which you recommend 
it, viz., to keep the hair in a soft 
and glossy condition and to pre- 
vent it from falling out.’’ 


SPLENDID HAIR DRESSING. 


To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostelry for over 
twenty-five years, and who, by 
his courteous manner and polite 
attention has secured the friend- 
ship and respect of every one 
with whom he comes in contact. 
Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is a splendid dressing for 
the hair and I have received great 
benefit from its use.”’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul 
street, Memphis. 
Mr. James Bacon. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 
Annually : : : : : : i 


Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Money Work For You 











HE success of our work in the different States, proves that we are 
giving the people wiat they want. We own over $100,000.00 worth 
of real estate; are doing a Mercantile Business of over $7,000.00 

yearly. Have a large Insurance department in which we have written 
Over one hundred and fifty thousaud members, carrying over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over $400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the hunds of our people. 

q These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 

q We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clerks, bookkeepers, agents, managers, tellers, cashiers, messengers, 
stenographers and architects. 

q Our Capital Stock is $500,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 

q¢ Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at @5.00. Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 


q We have a smal! allotment of stock, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be sold in blocks of fiveshares and upwards, anda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 





— 


Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 





150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


P. SEBRBIDAN BALL “ kL. ©. COLLINS JOBN SB. ATEKING 
Presidemt Secretary Treasurer 
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MUSIC LOVERS! 


(2) ARE YOU AWAKE 
To this Exceptional Opportunity? 











We have secured through SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
with the Publishers a limited number of the two latest 


SONG-SUCCESSES? 


“CHILDHOOD’S FONDEST MEMORIES” 
“ONLY A CRIMSON FLOWER” 


AND 


“GOOD NIGHT,” a Serenade 
WALTER W. WALLACE, 


THE COMING BALLADIST. 











These copies are printed on the best music paper, regularly listed in 
Music Stores at 50 cents. We will send you both pieces absolute- 
ly free for one yearly subscriber to our magazine, or for 15 cts, 
each in coin, or stamps. 

Ever looking forward to benefit our subscribers and to give them a 
chance to secure copies of popular music, from the pens of our best 
music writers, we shall offer from time to time new successes at 
reduced rates. 


WRITE NOW, as the NUMBER is LIMITED. 
DIREC] TO 
Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Abe., Boston 
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Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada 
are unblended very pale, very 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 
on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘* the cup 
which cheers ”—but does ‘‘ine- 
briate” if you take too much of it ! 





THE INDEPENDENT 





A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a 
year ; not a dull line from January to 
December. Published 52 times a year. 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work 
lies with large circulations The Inde- 
pendent is conspicuously and deser- 
vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that have read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the moral, religious, 
intellectual. industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the race; an adver- 
tisement in its columns will pay. 

Agents wanted at every postofficc. 
Apply at once. This paper reaches 
the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. 
Addres W.O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
$4th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. 


J. H. BARKLEY 


Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture, Piano Moving « Expressing 


SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 


697 





TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 








EGE CEE CEE ESE CEE EC EECECE 


- THE —~e 
DETROIT 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 





Prints all the race news of 
>» Michigan and Canada. 

y Is a fearless defender of 
) Humen Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sy» 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
) Organ, and advises the founding 
in Afriea or el ewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscription Rales, | year $1.50; 
6 mOtli.s $1.00; 3 noes S06. 


f 
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ADDEESBS, 


THE DETROIT INFORMER 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 
1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON 
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HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


b 2 2 
STRAIGHTENS 


KINKY or CURLY HAIR that it can bepu 
pe in any style desired consistent with its 


ngth. 
ord’s Hair Pemede was formerly 
known as ‘“‘OZONIZED O. ARROW” and is 
the Cy FS Preparation known to us th 
akes kinky or curly hair straigh 
own above. Its use makes the most stub- 
rn, harsh, ki or omy hair soft, 
able and easy to comb. These 
y be obtained trom gue , geatmens; 2 ‘7 
68 are usually sufficient for a year. 
of Foran Hair Pomade (‘‘OZONIZE 
ARROW") removes and prevents di 
, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, 
the hair from falling outor breaking of 
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Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. ; 
(None genuine without my signature) 
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$1.00 


Purchases a $3 Pen 
Che 


Celtric 


Fountain Pen 


) is constructed strictly on merit 
and is equal, if not Superior 
to any $4 pen on the market 
today. It is richly chased, 
writes fluentiy and is guarap- 
teed not to leak. 


$1.00 


is a small sum to invest in a 
high grade Fountain Pen which 
with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


The Pen is Solid Gold, 

aranteed finest de 1 

older is made of the bes 
quality rubber in four parts 


SENT PREPAID 


upon receipt of $1 to any ad- 
dress in the United States and 
Canada, Ifupon exumination 
you are not entirely satisfied 
or you do not think the pen is 
} worth $4.00, return it os 
i and we will cheerfully refu 

| the money. 


ORDER TO-DAY 


i If you will send us $2.00 by 
return mail we will send you 
one of these beautiful pens 
and enter your name upoa 
our subscription: list for one 
ear, beginning with the - 
December pumber. The De ™ 
oember number of Alexanders 
‘Magazine is the most superb 
number ever issued by ws. 
Send money by Post. Office 
money o addressed te 
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Charles Alexander 


Editor and Publisher 


114 Showmut Ava, BOSTOR, MAS4G, 
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Your Hair Must Grow 
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Your Money Returned 





When you use our Johnson’s Hair Food. It gently stimulates, 
strengthens and increases the growth of the Hair; softens and nour- 
jShes it and arrests its decline. 


Why Does The Hair Fall? 
From many causes. Sometimes from local disturbing agencies, 
such as sickness ; sometimes from neglect in cleansing ; but more fre- 
quently from decay in the tissues and the saps which supply each in- 
dividual strand of hair. In such case 


JOHNSON’S HAIR FOOD 


Is an excelleut corrective of the many insidious sources of decay 
which ruin woman’s chief ornament. For children it is invaluable, as 


ness in mature age. Excellent for Whiskers and Mustaches. John- 


son’s Hair Food when used in connection with our other Hair Rem- 
edies is guaranteed to do the following or we will refund your money. 


will prevent, remove and cure Dandruff. 

will stop Itching Scalp. 

will cure scaly Eczema of the Scalp. 

will cure Tetter, Scurf, etc. 

will stop Falling Hair. 

will cause the Hair to grow long, soft and glossy. 


Johnson’s Hair Food has been used for over six years by thousands 
of grateful Customers, who have sent us many letters of reeommenda- 








tion. ‘Three extra large boxes by mail $1.00. Seven extra large 
boxes by mail $2.00. Trial box by mail 25 cents in stamps. When 
sending us $1.00 or more send same by Post Office money order, ex- 
press M.O. or in registered letter. Address plainly. 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, 


69 RUGGLES STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuskegee 
And Its People 
“ae 

















P REPARED by officers and former students of 
the Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, under the direction of 


BOOHER T. WASHINGTON 








Portraits of several authors and views of the school 
21mo.ornamental cloth, $2.00 net; postage additional 








HE BOOK contains an introduction by Mr. 
Washington; a chapter on the Ideas and 
Achievements of the Institute by Emmett J. 
Soott, Mr. Washington’s secretary; a chapter by 
Mrs Washington on the Teaching of Girls, anda 
chapter by Warren Logan, the treasurer. These 
are supplemented by autobiographical chapters 
by former students in various callings $ 





D. APPLETON @ CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 
Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
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COMMENTS ON ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 





The Tuskegee anniversary number 
of Alexander’s Magazine was most 
favorably mentioned by over 100 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, and a great number of letters 
to the editor indicate that the maga- 
zine was a decided achievement in 
Negro journalism. 





The Springfield Republican: ‘“Pes- 
simists as to the Negro race in this | 
country might be cheered and edified 
by perusing the last number of Alex. | 
ander’s Magazine, a Boston monthly, | 
devoted to the interests of the color- 
ed race. It is admirable in the inter- | 
est and variety of its contents, and 
especially in the pervading tone, | 
which is earnest and sane, strikingly | 
free from bitterness, and cheerful and 
hopeful throughout. This number is | 
especially devoted to the recent anni- | 
versary at Tuskegee, and what we} 
know as the Tuskegee spirit is every- 
But there is a sig: | 
and wide- 








| 
| 


where present. 
nificance in the number 
spread distribution of the men who 
are described and characterizéd as | 
leaders. There is a cordial appreci- 
ation of the address at Tuskegee of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church South, 
a white man, who spoke with entire 
frankness and courage of the politi- 
cal as well as industrial rights of 
the Negro, and in protest against men | 
of the Dixon and Vardaman type as 
mischievous demagogs. The bishop 
is an instance of the spirit | 
that is rising against the prevailing | 
tide of intolerance among the south- | 
ern whites. This magazine, which is 
published at a dollar a year, well de 


better 


serves support among the colored 
people and their friends, and is 
adapted to do much good.” 





Mr. G. S. Dickerman, general field 
agent of the Southern Education 
Board, says: 

“I am glad to see the evidences in 
your magazine of just those high 
standards that are so much needed 
in a field where feeling is in such dan- 
ger of obscuring clearness of vision.” 





Mr. Sylvester Russell, in the Indian- 
apolis Freeman: “If the story cannot 
be told by rambling Sam or the little 


white public school street urchin, one 


has only to furnish either of them 
with the May issue of Alexander’s 
Magazine to see the most beautiful 
illustration in existence, and to read 
and be convinced as never before of 
the work of the choicest intellectual 
and manual institution the South has 
ever produced. In perusing Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, the most complete of- 
fering I have ever seen Negro 
For what our eyes have 
must now here 
praise for what 


in 
literature. 
Alexander 
be given unstinted 
he has presented to us in his beauti- 


seen Mr. 


ful magazine.” 


Dr. Booker T. Washington: “It is 
a very fine and creditable piece of 
work, not only in its physical appear- 
ance, but in its literary quality. This 


institution is most grateful to you for 


all that you have done and _ “said 


There have been few publications of 
the kind, if any, among our _ people 
that have surpassed this issue of your 


magazine.” 




















The Public (Chicago) said in a re- 
cent issue: 


The May issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine (714 Shawmut avenue, Boston) 
is largely devoted to the celebration 
on*the 4th, 5th, and 6th of April of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee. Remarkable as is the 
record of Tuskegee, striking as is the 
bird’s-eye view of the orderly little 
city embowered with trees, which is 
just the Institute and nothing more, 
still impressive are the group 
pictures of Negro men and women to 
be found in these pages—impressive 
because they exhibit so strongly the 
highest human traits. We find in 
them so much self-control, strength, 
sincerity, kindliness, poise and pur- 
pose that it seems natural to ask if 
in the wretched and wicked race 
struggle which our own race has cre- 
ated and perpetuated, the Negro has 
not been developing some of the vir- 
tues which we have been sacrificing 
to our arrogance. 


more 





The Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, in a 
personal letter to the editor, dated 
at Washington, D. C., says: 

“By the way, I think that your Tus- 
kegee Number is the best thing you 
have done in magazine work. Indeed, 
I think it is the best thing that any 
colored magazine, on the whole, has 
yet done. And that is saying a good 
deal, but it does not say more than 


you deserve.” 





Mr. R. W. Thompson: “Other peri- 
odicals which have also faithfully por- 


trayed the incidents connected with 
Tuskegee’s Silver Jubilee, and which 
deserve special mention for the 
beauty, reportorial accuracy and lit- 


erary excellence of the editions given 


out, are Alexander’s Magazine, Bos- 





ton, and the Colored American Maga- 
zine, New York, edited respectively 
by the brilliant Charles Alexander 
and Roscoe Conkling Simmons.” 





Mr. Philip A. Payton, Jr.: “It is 
well gotten up and very attractive 
magazine. I enjoy reading it very 
much.” 





Friends’ Intelligencer: “Alexander’s 
Magazine, we remind our readers, is 
the best periodical edited and pub- 
lished by a colored man for the up 
lift of our colored brothers that has 
come to our notice.” 





E. C. Brown, real estate dealer at 
Newport News, Va.; “Alexander’s 
Magazine is really the most upto 
date of any of our publications on the 
market today.” 





W. Sidney Pittman, architect; “I 
have heard many comments on the 
Tuskegee anniversary number of 
Alexander’s magazine and personally, 
I must say that you deserve great 
credit.” 





Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce, Talladega 
College (Talladega, Ala.); “Alexan- 
der’s Magazine is doing a good work 
and ought to be encouraged.” 





R. L. Stokes, of the New York Age: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is the best 
magazine the race ever published.” 


Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age: “The Tuskegee 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine is 
a very creditable number indeed.” 





Mr. Emmett J. Scott, executive sec- 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington: 
is a magnificent production.” 
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The Southern White Man. | 


To find a white man in the South 
who does not cherish the ambition to 
keep the Negro down, socially, civilly | 
and politically, is like searching for | 
well seated rheumatism in an old| 
soldier’s wooden leg or a humming | 
bird’s nest in the top-end of a bald-| 
headed benedict. | 

| 





Characteristics and Spirits. 


It is said, upon pretty good author- 
ity, that when a man born in the 
United States has taken on enough 
ardent and inspiring beverage to relax 
his normal self-respect and dignity, 
and to dissipate his natural reserva- 
tion, he wants to make a speech, and 


only under such abnormal condition 
is he most brilliant and cloud-sweep- 
But an inebri- 
to 


ing in his eloquence. 


wants a 


sing, 


Italian to 


ated German 
Frenchman to 
make love, an Englishman to eat and 
an Irishman to fight. After all the 


American is, perhaps, least harmful. ' 


dance, an 


Falling of the Moon. 


With the pompous air and assumed 
dignity of a peacock, ‘* The Moon,” 
a weekly magazine edited by Prof. 
W.E. B. DuBois of Atlanta, with 
strange phrenological developments 
and embellishments upon its facial 
front, started to rise from out the 
shadowy confines of the veiled city of 


| Memphis, Tenn. some time ago, and 
carried at its mast-head the boastful 


injunction, ‘*‘ Watch the Moon Rise !” 
We did as we were told and now we 
are sorry to convey to our thousands 
of readers the intelligence that the 
Moon reached its zenith a few weeks 
ago and has fallen behind the veil. 





The Meaning of Patriotism. 


The individual who aspires to the 
title of patriot—who claims to love 
his country—to be loyal to the con- 
stitution and the laws, should be the 
uncompromising opponent and bitter- 


est foe of every doctrine and every 
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practice, no matter how highly glossed | 1900 by Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
over by artful pretexts or how) will hold its annual session in Atlanta, 
cunningly urged for the public good | Georgia, August 29th, 30th and 31st. 
by hypocritical leaders and insidious | This meeting of the League promises 
agitators, of which the tendency is|to be the most enthusiastic and 
plainly to substitute lawless violence | largely attended yet held. The Gov- 
for the established forms of justice, | ernor of Georgia, the Atlanta City 
or that may point to the perversion} Council and the Chamber of Com- 
of order, or to produce a conflict | merce pledge their unstinted support, 
between different race groups. and with these influential members of 


} the community, a large number of 
| 





- business and professional men have 
The Mob Spirit. also indicated their interest in the 

Are the social, political and eco-| success of the movement, and thrifty 
nomic conditions of the Negro race | Negroes of Atlanta are working stren- 
in the southern states any better | uously to make the event a memorable 





to-day than they were ten years ago? fone. The hospitality and welcome 
Unfortunately, perhaps, there is a | accorded strangers by the Negroes of 
tendency on the part of some of our Atlanta cannot be parallelled in any 
leaders to answer this question by | southern city. These people are 
pointing to Negro banks which have/|exceptionally hospitable and they 
multiplied miraculously during the | take a delight in entertaining strang- 
past few years, or to judge the pro-/ers not equalled in any southern 
gress of the race by the acquisition of | community. 

land and houses. Each of these is 
a pretty fair index to the material 
progress of the Negro. But the thing 
that the broad-visioned and enter- 





Is the Nation Honest? 


We boast of the capacity of the 
individual to govern himself. We 
pledge ourselves to support and up- 
hold the majesty of the law. We 
pretend to hold in reverence the sanc- 
| tity of justice and to act upon the 
principle that a man is presumed to 


prising Negro is seeking beyond all | 
other things is the purity and security | 
of home life. The signs indicate that 
there is less security for the Negro 
who dares to stand up for his civil 
rights in any community in the South 
than ever before. Not a month ago : ; 
. ; =" |be innocent until he has been proven 
Negro men, women and children were ‘ —- 
che guilty. But these principles are re- 
driven wholesale out of a Louisiana , 
' ' : versed too frequently in the southern 
*arish without provocation. x : 
I states and the Negro appreciates the 
SS aa ae facts too keenly to ignore them. The 
’ gravity of some recent events in 

Nat. Negro Business League. 


Tennessee, Georgia, Florida and 


The National Negro Business; Mississippi, showing that the white 


League, a most useful organization, | man is setting at defiance the well. 
started in Boston, Mass., August 23,/ established principles of justice and 
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trampling under foot the rules of civ- 
ilized life as well as threatening to 


overthrow those inalienable rights 
vouchsafed to every citizen under the 
Federal Constitution, are not misund 
erstood by the intelligent Negro 
masses. The mob spirit is the chief 


danger and the most fruitful promise 





of the rapid degradation of the 
South. When the ‘*best” citizens in | 


a community will join a mob for the | 
purpose of burning property, driving | 
out into the darkness naked, belpless | 
burning defenseless men who ae 

| 
such | 


| 
to 


women and children, shooting and 


been accused of crime, surely 
calculated 


atrocious violence is 


undermine the very foundation of 


society. Unless this lawless spirit | 
is checked, no man’s property or life | 
The 
volting scenes of mob violence are 
Every citizen 


will be safe in the South. re- | 
entirely too frequent. 
should strive to preserve untarnished 
the honor of his community, his state 
and his country. Every citizen should | 
strive to preserve inviolate the con- | 


stitution, and maintain in its purity 
the supremacy of the law. 





The Commercialization of the 
Negro. | 

The opinion is often expressed of | 
late that there is great danger of the 
Negro taking on too much of the com- 
mercial spirit, that is, becoming too 
seriously infatuated with the purely 
material side of life. But there need 
be no alarm, we think, of the Negro 
becoming commercialized. The com- 
mercialism of the Negro is far removed 
While the 


exciting whirl of trade and industry | 


from the danger point. 


is everywhere to be witnessed, if we 
will analyse the situation very care- 
fully, we will find that the profits of 
the Negro’s trade usually falls into 
the white man’s pocket. The forty 
or fifty Negroes throughout the 
United States who are reputed to be 
immensely wealthy, may combine all 
of their assets, of whatever character, 
and yet the total will not be sufficient 
to purchase the interest of a single 
rich white man’s holdings in the New 
York Stock Exchange. ‘The Negro is 
in the primary grade in our national 
commercial school. He is just begin- 


ning to master the first lessons. He 
has not yet learned the difference be- 
tween a dead and a live asset. He 


too often invests the major portion of 
his capital in fixtures and the equip- 
ment of his plant instead of investing 
it in articles which are to be sold over 
the counter and thus bring him profits. 
He often expects one dollar to earn 
another dollar unaided by the personal 
skill on his part in the driving of 
bargains. He too often assumes in- 
dependence when on the verge of 
financial ruin, and often drives away 
customers by his haughty bearing, 
not realizing that to make one sale 
and at the same time make an enemy 
in the transaction is not only disas- 


to 


way 


but a 
money. 


; heredi- 


interests 
certain to 
Money-making is a science 


trous business 


not make 
tary traits as well as favorable envi- 
ronment and training are necessary 
to a complete comprehension of the 
science. The Negro the 
United States has had but meagre op- 


race in 
portunity to develop the science of 
money-making and what training it 
has had has been very faulty. While 
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many of the men who will attend the commercial growth during the past 
annual convention of the National year among Negroes has been along 
Negro Business League in Atlanta|the line of co-operative enterprises. 
will act like millionaires and talk big | A great many insurance, real estate 





money, too literal an interpretation 
must not be placed either upon their 


actions or upon their words. There 


are a few men associated with this 
organization who are really doing 
well. They are not only handling 


big money, but they have learned how 
to invest it profitably and hold large 
But 
cheerfulness is one of the characteris- 


interests in reliable enterprises. 
tics of the race. Itis not an uncom- 
mon thing to hear a Negro in chains 
laughing heartily. There are only a 
few of the very successful men in the 
country and not all of them are con- 
nected with the National Negro Busi- 
ness League. Still the tribe is in- 
creasing. The 
really furnishes a sort of inspiration 


League, 


and incentive to the Negro along the 
line of independent business life that 
is truly commendable and this sort of 
inspiration and incentive is not fur- 
nished by any other organization in 
The business develop- 
the 
southern states, especially during the 


the country. 


ment among 
past seven years, has been largely due 
to the influence of the National Negro 
At these 
who 


Business League. 


conventions, individuals have 


made a success in some particular 


line of business, tell the simple story | 


of how they overcame the difficulties 


attending the development of the 


enterprise. Some of these stories 
are highly colored and exaggerated, 
while others are told in language 


characterized by simplicity and abso- 


The most remarkable 


lute honesty. 


however, | 


Negroes in the 


annual | 


land investment companies and banks 
jhave been organized and set in ope- 
‘ration. The stories of these recent 
| developments will be told in brilliant 
and eloquent manner at the Atlanta 





| convention. 





The *‘Coon’’ Song Exit. 
Every song, like every dog, has its 


|day. The popularity of a song fades 


| with the season, and no class of songs 
lis immune to this evanesence. Eight 
‘or ten years ago the **coon’’ song 
| was sure to obtain wide prominence 
|in the theatrical world and especially 
The great 





|so in the minstrel shows. 
majority of these songs burlesquing 


the Negro was written by white men. 
|The Negro, seeing that this was a 
} 


' source of making money rapidly, con- 
| Bi : 
| descended to make himself rediculous 


’ 


| by writing ** coon” songs about him- 
self. 


Ernest Hogan, made himself famous, 


Indeed our premier comedian, 


and at the same time made money, by 
writing ** All Coons Look Alike to 
Me. ” 
cal of these songs : 


The following lines are typi- 


“‘A burly coon and his yaller gal had a fallin’ out, 
The y 
about.” 


Another example : 


aller gal called the burly coon a lazy roust- 


“‘A burly coon, you know, who had to take his 
| 
clothes and go, came back home last night, 


But his wife said, ‘‘ Nigger, I'm done wid coons, 


I'm goin’ ter pass for white.”’ 
A still later song than either of the 
above, entitled ‘* Coon, Coon, Coon, 
I Wish My Color Would Fade,” still 
lingers in the memory of some Ne- 


groes with anything but cherished 
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pride. These songs no longer meet 
with the approbation of intelligent 
and self-respecting Negroes. We 
doubt if they would now be tolerated 
on the stage. The esthetic nature of 
the Negro has developed in a marked 
degree and more and more is he cap- 
able of appreciating the finer senti- 
ments in song and music. The feeling 
stated ip these ‘‘ coon” songs occa- 
sionally find expression even now in 
more adroit language. These puns 
have now been superceded by the 


beautiful Negro and folk-songs of | 


of Cole and Johnson, such as ‘*Under 
‘the Bamboo Tree” and ‘‘As Long as 
Congo Flows to the Sea.” Not long 
ago the editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, appreciating the fact that 
the Negro had made a revolution in 


music, published a series of songs by | 
Cole and Johnson, illustrating the! 


progress from the ** coon” song type 


to the fascinating Negro lyrics of to-| 
The pride of the Negro to-day | 


day. 
would not tolerate a revival of the de- 


grading, jingling puns of only yester- | 


day, and we are pretty safe in saying 


that the ‘*coon” song has seen its) 


day. 





Sec. Bonaparte’s Speech. 


We must admire the candor of 


| parte realized the wrongs perpetrated 
}upon the Negroes and sympathized 
with them ; second, he admitted that 
the race was capable of holding its 
place in the world if given a chance ; 
third, he stated that the race was 
passing through a crisis and that the 
| fittest would He further 
said that wherever in the temperate 
and cold regions of America, South 
Africa, Australia and the islands of 
the South Sea, the white man had 
made himself at home, his presence 
had been fatal to all except the 
Negro race. Indians and Australians 
and Polynesians had died off before 
the white man, but the black man had 
not. He gave a valuable warning, 
therefore, to the Negro when he said 
that on every hand the white man is 
pushing the race to the wall and 
will crush its life out unless, with 
ceaseless activity, it will tax all its 
energies to stay the pressure. We 
need such candor and sincerity to 
‘arouse us from our easy chair and 
lethargy and to open our eyes to the 
gravity of the situation and to the 
true condition of organic affairs. 
|** There is no room in America for 
| people who can not take care of 
themselves,” continued Mr. Bona- 
parte. ‘*I am one of those who feel 
‘strongly the repeated injustice and 


survive. 





speech and agree with the sentiments | frequent perfidy which have marked 
pronounced by Secretary of the Navy| our treatment of the Indians ; but, 
Charles J. Bonaparte in a recent con-| after all has been said, the Indians 
ference with a delegation of Negroes. | would not or could not or at all events 





Secretary Bonaparte is one man in| 


Maryland who has stood for the 
rights of the Negro and we are in- 
clined to believe his expressions are 
sincere.. The speech is notable for 
three reasons: first, Secretary Bona- 


did not learn to work in competition 
with the white men, and they have 
been first pushed to the wall and then 
crushed against it. You must either 
share their fate or profit by their ex- 
You can’t, in this country, 





ample. 
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‘rest and be thankful,’ for if you try 
to do this, you will soon have nothing 
to he thankful for. The idle 
sensual and benighted are never really 


and 


free, and America now is a country 


only for freemen.” 





Cuban Immigration 


The republic of Cuba is to spend 
$1,000,000 yearly in inducing immi- 
gration and is bound to start the tide 
her way. ‘The act which she has just 


passed holds out unusual induce- 


ments. The prime object of the new 
legislation is to encourage the com- 
ing in of people who will develop the 
sugar land of the island, as yet the 
system of sugar cultivating is some- 
what primitive and peculiar and needs 
much improvement. 

Eight hundred thousand dollars is 
to be used to transport families from 
Europe and the Canary Islands, and 
$200,000 in paying the fares of sin- 


gle men from Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Northern Italy. Other 
unusual inducements are offered. 


But the thing which interests us par- 
ticularly is that Chinese- and West 
Indian Negroes are barred on the 
ground that they are a menance to 
This strikes our mind 
Here, too, 


white labor. 
with peculiar meaning. 


it should be the Cuban, for only 
eight years ago the Negro shed his 
blood to help free that people from 
the dreadful tyranny of Spain. The 
painful thorn has been pulled out of 


| the lion’s paw and that same paw has 
wielded an awful slap at one of its 


| 


the black man is a problem, or rather 


being the problem he is, the Cuban 
does not wish to deal with him and 


takes the easiest of way getting rid of | 


him by barring him entirely from the 
island. Of course, reading between 
the lines, this is a direct slap at all 
Negroes from whatever country. 


If there was ever a people that should 
sympathize with the oppressed Negro, 


main liberators. Cuba, too, is to be 


a white man’s country ! 





The Imperfect Pilgrims. 


According to the utterances of the 
Hon. D. 
a few days ago, the pilgrims were far 
A man 


John Long at Plymouth 
from being a perfect people. 
less courageous than this distinguish- 
ed citizen would hardly dare to state 
his convictions so boldly. Mr. Long 
said in part: ‘* Even in this Pilgrim 
colony the saints can be counted on 
the fingers. We are apt to think of 
it as a little kingdom of heaven on 
arth. But it is amusing to read the 
loving and scriptural phraseology un- 
der guise of which the knife of shrewd 
was stuck into each other’s 
ribs. Some of the very elect intrust- 
ed with its affairs were false to the 
trust and to 
feather their 
falser to their trust than any presi- 
dent of a modern insurance company. 
The first minister sent to it in 1624 
was a factious hypocrite who stirred 
up strife and was shown to have 


dicker 


their 
own 


used positions 


nests—much 


been a libertine, guilty of gross im- 


morality. The second was a cross 
between a crank and an idiot, and 


was shipped off in short order. One 


| of the orignal number was hung for 


wilful murder. Within the first de- 
cade social vices infested the com- 


munity, drunkenness, bickering, 
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slander, licentiousness, even crimes 
against nature, and all this in a com- 
munity of very limited nun- 
bers. 
to-day need fear comparison. But 
the good prevailed with them over 
the evil, as it has prevailed with us 
and will hereafter prevail. 

I believe that all the present erup- 
tion and riot and violence which 
startle us to-day are only the boiling 
of the cauldron which, hot and scald- 


ing now, is sloughing off the scum. 


But on the other hand, I do not} 


shut my eyes to the perils. I 
nize the discontent in the body pol- 
itie which the foundations 
under us like the tremors of an earth- 


recog- 
shakes 


quake. It is a discontent that arises 


not from the fact that the great body 


of the people have little, for they 
never had so much. 
the fact that the man who has a hun- 
dredfold more than the Pilgrim com- 
pares himself, not with the Pilgrim, 
but with his neighbor, who has a hun- 
dredfold The 
man who walks hates the man who 


more than himself. 
drives a horse, but when he has his 


horse is unhappy because of the man 


who spins by him in an automobile, | 


blowing a horn and raising a cloud 
The 
great problem of our material age is 
not the accumulation, but the dis- 
tribution of wealth. It is the in- 
equalities that sting and make festers. 
It takes a little philosophy to accept 
the inevitable laws of Nature, yet the 
inequalities of fortune,which naturally 
arise under a condition of equal rights 
and privileges for all, are the very 
stimulus to enterprise, to activity. 


of dust, and whom he hates. 


No New England village of | 


It arises from | 


It is well for us, however justly 
impatient we may be of the powerful 


massings of capital which have set 


going the great industrial wheels of 
| production and employment, to care- 
fully guard, while properlv restricting 
them, against too violent an impair- 


ment of enterprise and investment, 


which might result in disaster not 
| only to financial but industrial inter- 
ests, cut off the flow of wages and 
‘support, and kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg on which all of us 
alike are directly or indirectly feeding. 

Is it not just here that the church 
has its present great opportunity as 
a mighty conservative power for wis- 
dom and righteousness, for peace 
For content is happi- 
Not 
the pulpit alone, not the preacher 
alone, but the church of the people, 
the Pilgrim church, the church gath- 
‘ered 300 years ago to-day at Scrooby 


and content? 
ness, and discentent is misery. 


|—the church of all men and women 
that God 
church which, with all 
united and working together, 


who _ believe reigns, a 


its forces 

is a 
power mighty enough to meet and 
solve the problems of our days, how- 


}ever full of peril they seem.” 





|The Negro’s Darkest Night. 
| We come life without 
| knowledge or consent. We depart 
| from life into the unpitying chamber 
of death against our wish or will. 
As with the individual, so with the 
race. We are not responsible at 
birth for our physical attributes or 
characteristics. But from the rapid 
pace, from the cradle, through child- 
hood, youth, manhood and to the 


into our 
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grave, great changes are wrought in 
the character and purposes of the in- 
dividual. Chief among these, is a 
change from a helpless prattling in- 
fant to a citizen of grave duties and 
Every race, like 
every individual, must pass through 
its period of hardships and oppres- 
sions on its trying path to life’s goal. 
Each must overcome stirring vicis- 
situdes and press his way through the 
dark shadows of degradation and re- 
puted inferiority. 

Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard Un- 
versity, Washington, D. C., one of 
the finest specimens of the educated 
Negro in this country, in his logical 
and forceful argument in defense of 
the race has the following to say: 
**In the course of history the ascen- 
dency of the various races and na- 
tions of men is subject to strange 
variability. The Egyptian, the Jew, 
the Indian, the Greek, the Romam, 
the Arab, has each had his turn at 
domination. When the earlier na- 
tions were in their zenith of art and 
thought and song, Franks and Bri- 
tians, and Germans were roaming 
through dense forest, groveling in 
subterranean caves, practicing bar- 
barous rites, and chanting horrid 
incantations to graven gods. In the 
proud days of Aristotle, the ancestors 
of Newton and Shakespeare and 
Bacon could not count beyond the 
ten fingers. As compared with the 
developed civilization of the period; 
they were a backward, though as sub- 
sequent development has shown, by 
no means an inferior race. There were 
hasty philosophers in that day who 


re ponsibilities. 


branded these people with the ever- 


lasting stamp of inferiority.” 





Is not the Negro race passing 
through its darkest period? Its night 
of hate and prejudice? Surely a 


more hideous picture of race crucifix- 
ion could not be painted than is 
found in the twentieth chapter of 
Dr. Sutton E. Griggs’ book, entitled 
‘*The Hindered Hand,” the story of 
a sad ending of Bud and his wife, 
Foresta, both well educated, self- 
respecting, industrious and thrifty ; 
told with a pen of fire is not fiction, 
but fact. This couple went to the 
state of Mississippi from Tennessee 
where happenings conspired to render 
life uncomfortable. They went to 
Mississippi in the hope of living a 
peaceful life by hard labor. They 
prospered beyond the measure of 
their white neighbors because they 
employed system and_ business 
methods in their work, but on account 
of their prosperity, they aroused the 
envy and jealousy of their white 
neighbors. A plot was put on foot 
to get rid of them. Without provo- 
cation or excuse, one of the local 
white leaders, volunteered to visit 
Bud's house and pick a quarrel with 
him in the hope that there might be 
some chance of destroying his home 
and the couple. When this ruffian 
visited the home of the Negro couple, 
Bud was not there and Foresta 
apprehending danger, eluded the 
white man and made her way to the 
woods where she met her husband and 
told him what was about to happen. In 
the meanwhile, the white man discov- 
ered that Foresta had left the house 
and went in search of her. He found 
the couple together in the distance 


and immediately opened fire on them, 
but Bud being well trained and hav- 
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ing his gun at hand, took aim and 
shot the white man who died in a few 
minutes. 

The chapter opens with the pathetic 
scene of a little white boy begging 
his mother to allow him to visit the 
scene of the lynching. Following is 
that part of the chapter which cannot 
help but prove extremely distressing 
to those who are inclined to regard 
with sympathy the case of the Negro 
in this country : 


* * * * He ran with all the speed 
at his command at the 
railway station just in time to see the 
and 


and arrived 


mob begin its march with Bud 
Foresta toward the scene of the kill- 
ing of Sidney Fletcher. 

Arriving at the spot where Fletch- 
er’s body had been found, the mob 
halted and the leaders instituted the 
trial of the accused. 

** Did you kill Mr. Sidney Fletch- 
er?” asked the mob’s spokesman of 
Bud. 

‘*Can I explain the matter to you, 
gentlemen?” asked Bud. 

** We want you to tell us just one 
thing: did you kill Mr. Sidney 
Fletcher?” 

** He tried to kill me,” replied Bud. 

‘*And you therefore killed him, 
did you?” 

sé Yes, 
pened.” 

‘You killed him, then?” asked 
the spokesman. 

‘*T shot him, and if he died I sup- 
pose I must have caused it. But it 
was in self-defense. ” 

‘* You hear that, do you? He has 
confessed, ” said the spokesman to 
his son who was the reporter of the 
world-wide news agency that was to 


sir. That’s how it hap- 





give to the public an account of the 
affair. 
‘‘Well, we to act,” 
shouted the spokesman to the crowd. 
Two men now stepped forward and 


are ready 


reached the spokesman at about the 
same time. 

“T gota fine place, with every- 
thing ready. I knew what you 
would need and I arranged for you,” 
said one of the men. 

‘*My place is nearer than this, and 
everything is as ready as it can be. 
I think I am entitled to it,” said the 
other. 

‘*You want the earth, don’t you 


indignantly asked the first applicant 


2? 


of the second. 
Ignoring this thrust the second 


said to the spokesman, 
‘‘You know I have done all the 
dirty work here. If you all wanted 
anybody to stuff the ballot box or 
swear to false returns, I have been 
your man. I’ve put out of the way 
every biggety nigger you have sent 
me after. You know all this.” 

*“*You’ve been paid for it, too. 
Ain’t you been to the legislature? 
Ain’t you been constable? Haven’t 
you captured prisoners and held ’em 
in secret till the Governor offered re- 
wards and then you have brought ’em 
forward? You have been well paid. 
But me, I’ve had none of the good 
things. I’ve done dirty work, too, 
don’t you forget it. And now I 
want these niggers hung in my water- 
melon patch, so as to keep darkies 
out at nights, being as they are feart 
of haunts, and you are here to keep 
me out of that little favor.” 

The dispute waxed so hot that 
it was finally decided that it was 
best to accept neither place. 


applicant 
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‘*We want this affair to serve as a 
warning to darkies to never lift their 
hand against a white man, and it 
won't hurt to perform this noble deed 
where they will not forget it. Iam 


I 


the administration of justice to take 


commander to-day and order 
place near the Negro Church.” 


‘Good! Good!” was the univer- 
sal comment. 

The crowd dashed wildly in the 
of the 


eager to get places where they could 


direction chureh, all being 


see best. The smaller boys climbed 
the trees so that they might see well 
Two of the 


for 


the whole transaction. 
trees were decided stakes 


and the boys had to come down. 


upon 


Bud was tied to one tree and Foresta 
that 
Wood was 


to the other in such a manner 
they faced each other. 
brought and piled around them and 
oil was poured on very profusely. 

their 


victims before killing them and began 


The mob decided to torture 
on Foresta first. A man with a pair 
of scissors stepped up and cut off 
ber hair and threw it in the 
There was a great scramble for bits 


crowd. 


of hair for souvenirs of the occasion. 
One by one her fingers were cut off 

the crowd to 
A man with a cork 


and tossed into be 
scrambled for. 
screw came forward, ripped Foresta’s 
clothing to her waist, bored into her 
breast the cork-screw and _ pulled 
forth the live quivering flesh. 
Bud, her helpless husband, closed his 


Poor 


eyes and turned away his head to 
avoid the terrible sight. 
ered about him and forced his eyelids 
open so that he could see all. 

When it was thought that Foresta 
had been tortured sufficiently, atten- 


Men gath- 


tion was turned to Bud. His fingers 


were cut off one by one and the cork- 


screw was bored into his legs and 


A man with a elub struek him 


arms. 


over the head, crushing his skull and 
foreing an eyeball to hang down from 
the socket by athread. A rush was 
made toward Bud and a man who was 
a little ahead of his competitors 
| snatched the eyeball as a souvenil 
After three full hours had been 
spent in torturing the two, the 
spokesinan announced that they were 
now ready for the final act. The 


brother of Sidney Fletcher was called 
for and was given a match. He 
stood near his mutilated victims until 
the photographer present could take a 
picture of the scene. This being over 
the match was applied and the flames 
‘leaped up eagerly and encircled the 
writhing forms of Bud and Foresta. 
| When the their 
| work and had subsided, a mad rush 
was made for the trees which were 
soon denuded of bark, each member 
of the mob being desirous, it seemed, 
of carrying away that 
might testify to his proximity to so 


flames had done 


something 


great a happening.” 





Alexander's Magazine For 


September. 


The September number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine will be devoted to 
the National Negro Business League 
which meets in Atlanta, Georgia, 
August 29th, 30th, and 31st. A full 
account of the session will be given 
together with sketches and portraits 
of prominent business men of the 
country. You should not fail to 
|secure a copy of the number. Many 
other features of interest will be pre- 
|sented. Send 10 cents to-day to the 
| Editor in order to secure a copy. 
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SONNETS OF REMEMBRANCE. 





BY WILSON JEFFFRSON, 





W™ Lyk , 


A later knowledge man has samehow 
gained— 
A knowledge born, they say, of wis- 
dom rare— 
That honors means, 
doth prepare 
To cancel griefs and wrongs that 
long have pained 
With sore afflictions, as by heaven or- 


not ends, and 


dained— 

Not rashly, as they say, but biding 
time 

And circumstance, till man and 


goodness chime 


And all the boons of love flourish un- 


feigned. 
But thou, O Father, knowest of his 
heart 
Who stirred at wrongs, impatient as 
the wind 
Sweeping the level fields of bending 
grain; 


Who evil saw and nobly did his part; 
Left friends and foes and dalliers all 
behind, 
And strove to bring to earth thy 
love again. 
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John Brown. 


God fired his soul with purposes of In rich effulgence, those of lesser 


right, light. 
Gave it a dauntless daring glow, and { 

gave Even now his courage glows across 
Its owner faith, that armor of the the years 

brave Of servile, thought confused and 


Who heed the heart’s appeal against faith grown cold 
man’s might— With no uncertain glimmer; as of 
old 
It stirred the heart through self-for- 
, . ' getting tears— 
Of men and weaklings, like a star It still condemns the part that rea- 


And then with boldness flamed he on 
the sight 





far-flashed son plays 
Across the waiting @ark, jJeaving O’er hearts unreasoning and degen- 
abashed, erate days. 
Lincoln. 





Beside thy greatness, O most noble Of thy rich wisdom they would wisely 


man! scan. 
Speech seems a vapor striving with Our similes and tropes in love 
. begun 
the sun; 
And all r far-fetched fi i Strive at high tasks, but ere a vic- 
nd all our far-fetched figures vain- tory won 
ly run Acknowledge that our love all 


A gamut metaphoric, when the plan thought outran. 
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And yet—to venture—thcu art like a Whose limbs far spreading tell of lib- 


tree erty— 
Of noble growth in forest side re- ee lesser clinging things sup- 
mote, To rivals of its greatness offering 
But seen afar, a beacon of the glade, shade. 
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LINCOLN IN 1861. 
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CHANGED. 


How strangely different the backward look on life, a 


From that with which we viewed it in our childhood 


days, 
When every vision was with hope and wonder rife, 


At every path we saw new parting of our ways. 


The playmate whom we loved, and yet so often vexed, 
Is now a sedate surgeon, so unlike that child! 

The other schoolmate who with us stood next, 
Became a lawyer, and, The Judge, he now is styled. 


Another sprightly boy, a farmer is today, 
His daintiness has learned to follow with the plow, 
A girl too nice for me, his wife is now, they say, 
With ease he won her, though I never could know how. 


One frouzle-headed boy, a wealthy man this morn, 


As children, though, I knew them, yet children have been 


an 
ie 
rae 
5 
: 
‘e 
3 


born, 
Some grown up but to bless, some faded with the hours, 







With mingled sense of sadness, look I o’er the past 
How unlike what I dreamed it when we gathered last! 


PERRY MARSHALL. 


New Salem, Mass. 


Was he who won the fairest, frailest of our flowers, Z 
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JOHN BROWN AT OSSAWOTAMIE. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The’ half-century following any 
man’s death, even if it does not ban- 
ish him from public memory is pret- 
ty sure to narrow down the conspic- 
uous points of interest in his history 


to a very few, on which all memory | 


concentrates. To make this clear in 
the life of Captain John 
it needs only to turn the pages of those 
absorbingly interesting manuscript let- 
ters from and to him which are so well 
preserved and mounted in two large 
volumes in the Boston Public Library. 
The early business letters only show 
him as one emerging by degrees from 
the commonplaceness of a somewhat 
unsuccessful business life; then Kan- 
sas claims him, though as yet only cas- 
ually, and brings forth a series of acts 


long misinterpreted—even now not al- | 


ways clearly understool. Among these 
stands out the one picturesque word 
“Osawotamie” and that word clings 
to his brief and commonplace name. 
Then came his visits to Boston; his 
needlessly artificial and elaborate mode 
of organization for a band of men 
whose methods and even aims appear 
indeterminate; then his partial betray- 
al and the interruption of all; then the 
growing unsteadiness of mind which 
these long delays have developed; then 
the last convulsive outbreak in an un- 
expected quarter; then its speedy over- 
throw and crushing defeat; then his 
trial and his death. It is but fifty 
years ago; the great Civil War came 
and went, with the minor contests in 
Cuba, at Manila; America has grown 
used to wars, and yet the name of 
John Brown still tells its own story 
and achieves, alike all turning points 
in a nation’s history a fame that 
might seem disproportionate. But it 
no longer extends itself impartially, as 
it once did, over the whole of its hero’s 
life, but concentrates upon two points, 
the battle of Osawotamie and the scaf- 
fold. 


Brown, 


|} yet a prisoner). 


| me as regulars. 





naturally enough convinced themselves 
that Brcewn himself had been killed in 
the fight. The follewing letter on 
the contrary shows him very much 
alive: 
“Lawrence, Kansas Territory, 
“Sept. 7, 1856. 

“Dear Wife and Children, every one 
—I have one moment to write to you, 
to say that I am yet alive, that Jason 
and family were well yesterday; Jchn 
and family, I hear, are well (be being 
On the morning of 
the 30th of August an attack was made 
by the Ruffians on Oswatomie, number- 
ing some four hundred, by whose 
scouts our dear Frederick was shot 
dead without warning—he supposing 
them to be Free State men, as near as 
we can learn. One other man, a cousin 
of Mr. Adair, was murdered by them 
about the same time that Frederick 
was killed, and one badly wounded at 
the same time. At this time I was 
about three miles off, where I had some 
fourteen or fifteen men over night 
that I had just enlisted to serve under 
These I collected as 
well as I could, with some twelve or 
fifteen more; and in about three-quar- 
ters of an hour I attacked them from a 
wood with thick undergrowth. With 
this force we threw them into confu- 
sion for about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, during which time we killed or 
wounded from seventy to eighty of the 
enemy—as they say—and then we es- 
caped as well as we could, with one 
killed while escaping, two or three 
wounded and as many more missing. 
Four or five Free State men were 
butchered during the day in all. Jason 
fought bravely by my side during the 
fight, and escaped with me, he being 
unhurt. I was struck by a partly 
spent grape, canister or rifle shot, 
which bruised me some, but did not 
injure me seriously. “Hitherto the 
Lord has helped me,” notwithstanding 


}| 
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COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
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The former of these two was in real- 
ity one cf three skirmishes—counting 
as battles in those days—all occurring 
in the same vicinity. We have John 
Brown’s account of it, as written for 
his own family, which fairly enough 
matches the tale as toid by the Mis- 
souri newspapers, except that these 
my afflictions. Things seem _ rather 
quiet now, but what another hour wil! 
bring I cannot say. I have seen there 
or four letters from Ruth, and one 
from Watson, of July or August, which 
are all I have since in Jane. I 
was very glad to hear once more from 
you, and hope that you will continue to | 





seen 


write to some of the friends, so that | 
I may hear from you. I am utterly | 
unable to write you for most of the 





time. May the God of our fathers 
bless and save you all! 
“Your affectionate husband 


er, John 


and fath- 


Brown.” 


Passing nc'w from this first point of 
assured interest, let turn to the 
other—and the last. It is needless to go 
over the intervening years of Captain 
Brown’s life or to tell in detail the 
story of Harper’s Ferry. Many have 
told it with himself to aid in the nar- 
rative and no one has ever precisely 
solved or will solve the strange im- 
pulse which led him to substitute a 
hopeless bit of self-sacrifice—of him- 
self and others—for the more deliber- 
ate and whcily practicable plans of his 
earlier days. These plans were simply 
to effect the liberation of a number of 
slaves by forays here and there, avail- 
ing himself of his early knowledge 
of the Virginia mountains and estab- 
lishing temporary camps there from 
which successive parties might be sent 
through to Canada, as he had more 
than once done on a smaller scale. In- 
stead of this, he risked all on his 
descent upon Harper’s Ferry—and lost. 
Rarely in history has there been a 
case where the march of events has 
been so close and inexorable; rarely 
has a man so pronounced his own 
death warrant and adhered to it. By 
his first friends arriving from the 
North, Cap‘ain Brown sent back his 
distinct prohibition of all attempts to 
rescue him and after this we all knew 
that if we had risked our lives to 
break down the prison dcor, he would 


us 





not have crossed the threshold. The 
last hope of his yielding this prohibi- 
tion rested on bringing Mrs. Brown 
from the family home at North Elba, 
N. Y., and my own trip thither and 
her return with me to Boston, long 
since described in print, were under- 
taken mainly for this purpose—and 
vainly. He refused even to see his 
wife. In view of Brown’s firm refusal 
to be rescued, it seemed almost ludic- 
rous to fill the little town with sever- 
1 thousand trocps, or to place loaded 
cannon to command the gallows or 
sweep the empty streets; still more, to 
keep all strangers two or three miles 


mY 
a 


away. Yet all this only makes more 
vivid to the mind, the details of the 
trial itself, which followed in due 


also Brown's last 
in the history of 
for simplicity and 
power, or that equally impressive 
march to execution Sitting on the 
coffin, he was carried to the scaffold 
and on the way he quietly looked out 
on the landscape and said, “This is a 
beautiful country.’”” He mounted the 
gallows ladder firmly and when the 
sheriff handed him a cloth to give the 
signal for execution, he declined it 
saying, “I am ready at any time, but 
do not make me wait longer than is 
necessary.” The sheriff had orders to 
wait for the trcops to go through need- 
evolutions. Brown stood erect 
for ten long minutes with the cap over 
his eyes and his hands bound. There 
was no visible shuddering; when the 
sheriff asked him pityingly if he 
were not tired, he answered, ‘Not 
tired, but don’t make me wait longer 
than is absolutely necessary.” That 
was all. 


course, including 
speech, unequalled 
American oratory 


less 


This scene was enough to make the 
death of Captain Brown one to be per- 
manently remembered in_ history. 
“High treason,” says Froude, 
either the greatest of crimes or the 
noblest of virtues.” The conventional 
historians, like Nicolay, Hay and 
Rhodes, can never see beyond the daily 
and familiar assertion that public 
measures should be settled by the nu- 
merical majority at some recognized 
election; or, as Von Holst truly says 
that ‘“‘all coercive reform shall act by 
authority of law only; but it is as true 


“is 
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modern as of ancient society that 
of Republican government 


of 
the torms 


may be duly observed long after there 


the throne. 

bibliography of 
articles, 
to eigh- 


are Caesars on 

Dr. Featherstone’s 
Brown, including magazine 
amounted several years ago 
ty entries and would now, doubtless, 
be doubled or quadrupled. Brown's 
name is destined to be one of the per- 
manent figures, as perplexing to many 


students as the Negro question itself, | 


of which he is so central a figure. 
What is most remarkable is that this 
ominous and prophetic character was 
foretold from the beginning in the 


minds of those brought in contact with 
him. For one, I had the sensaticn of 
it from the time I had my first private 
interview with him in his little room 
at a cheap Boston hotel. Not one of 
the small band who knew him in those 
days could have guessed how these 
visions were to come out, yet all felt 
that something impended; and thence- 
forth watched, if they did not 


that of speech, and when refused or 
discouraged he would walk quietly 
away without a word. Expressing no 
disappointment, he would quietly re- 


turn to the charge, and very probably | 
Even those who | 


win his wish at last. 
knew him best were sometimes misled 
by this reticence. When his plans 
were at stake, he sometimes’ misled 
without deceiving. 
never seen him, like Victor Hugo or 
Dr. Von Holst, sometimes divined him 
more closely than thease who knew him 
best; and Victor Hugo distinctly 


prophesied that his act would prove a 
death blow to slavery, when no one 
in this country had ventured quite so 
far. 


aid. | 
His power of silence was as marked as 


People who have | 





No picture of John Brown records his 
aspect, in later days, so well as does 
srackett’s bust of him, based on meas- 
|} urements taken in the Virginia prison, 
|a little while before his death. The 
emaciation of prison life gave a high 
and narrow look to the head, and the 
measurements were taken while he sat 
chained tol his chair with feet chained 
tc| the floor. He for some time de- 
clined to have it done, saying, “No 
consequence to posterity how I look- 
ed; give the money to the poor!” and 
yielded at last only to the warm 
wishes of his most devoted friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Stearns. Dav- 
id Wasson said of the bust what many 
others have felt: “His was the most 
determined face I ever beheld. His 
lips were like the lips of fate, and yet 
they met together as lightly as rose 
petals. There was no contraction of 
the facial muscles; no clinching of the 
teeth; his determination was of a pure 
moral quality.’ 

It is not yet known what kind of me- 
morial or inscription will be adopted 
at Osawotamie, but the example of 
simplicity has been set in the marble 
monument already placed there, which 
“This inscription is also in com- 
moration of Capt. John Brown who 
commanded at the battle of Osawo- 
tamie, Aug. 30, 1856, who died and con. 
quered American slavery, at Charles- 
|; town, Va., Dec. 2, 1859.” Simpler still 
lis the inscription which two citizens 


| of Boston—Colonel Francis L. Lee and 
| Hon. George S. Hale—caused long since 
to be cut deeply into the great boulder 
which stands near the door of the fam- 
ily household at North Elba, N. Y.: 
“John Brown, 1859.” 


is: 
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FRRRERRPELVVLVLVEELY punanenennnneteeeeeeeeeeeeeee: 


Charge of the 54th Massachusetts 


Regiment at Ft. Wagner 
July 18, 1863, Morris Island, Charleston Harbor, S,C, 





BY WILLIAM T. BARKS 


*’Mid summer’s eve, behind a bank of clouas, 

The mighty orb of day was sinking low, 

The scudding clouds, like the black steeds of night, 
Which shui the blood red sun from human sight, 
Then muttering low the signai guns, 

Of Heaven which shook the ground, 

Black clouds were seamed with lightning red, 

The gloom was torn and rent. 


The rain in torrents then did pour, tt 
Swept by the gusts of wind along the sandy shore 
Of Morris Island, the gate of Charleston town, 
Whose mighty batteries seaward frowned, 
Defiance at the ships of war, 

At anchor rode outside the bar, 

The massive guns in silence point, 

To sweep with death the ditch and moat. 


The shotted guns in field and fort 

That stood to cover all the port, 

Defiance bid the army and the fleet, 

Defeat at Charleston’s gates to meet, 
Trained were three hundred guns or more 
To sweep the beach and harbor shore; 

On the beach we see a dusky line and long 
Of determined men with purpose strong, 





And from the vivid lightning flash 

We see that line in quickened pace, 
Advancing to the battle’s shock, 

To face that fire and death to mock. 
*Twas the black man’s time to lead the van 
And show the world that he’s a man, 

To die for freedom and his God; 

The freedom of his race make good. 


We see that line as stern as fate, 
Advancing to the very gates 

Of famed old Sumpter, once whose walls 
Were smitten by the rebel’s balls. 

He moves beyond the Beacon House, 
Then to the left he turns his course, 

And, forming line of battle then, 

To drive the haughty foe from field and fen, 
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The lines were formed, the fortress’ guns 
Were silent, double shotted, trained upon 
That line of blue which stretches far away, 
Far from the sandy beach and the white spray. 
Stupendous task to face, but quail they never; 
But, with set teeth and iron nerves, 

On bloody fields of mortal strife 

To meet the foe, defend the right 


Once more we see that waiting line 

As the dull-faced moon arose to shine; 

In the dusky twilight, partial gloom, 

Arose the outlines bold of the forts, so soon 

To be stormed by the men who once were slaves, 
And now risk their lives for freedom to save; 
Now ready are they to show the world 

That they were men in deed and worth. 


Look, the brave Shaw is pacing up and down 
The lines thus formed to face the battery’s frown, 
Listen: he in language clear and bold, 

Says to the men once bought and sold, 

“This night you prove the manhood of your race, 
“Or sink as slaves in dire disgrace, 

“Looking is the world, and noting, too, 

“If you as others shall stand in manhood true. 


“Your rights as freemen you must defend, 

“Life counts but little, where right is questioned as 
to men, 

“That you for truth and justice stand, 

“Fight for that right that is equal for all men, 

“Regardless of races or nationalities, 

“The law must and shail give to all equality, 

“That freedom for which the fathers sought, 

“For it ay Lexington and Bunker Hill they fought.” 


Again, we look and see that line advance, 

In victory or in death to take a chance, 

They advance three hundred yards or more, 

Cast up, as it were, the mighty ocean’s foam, 

The fiery billows from the forts did roll, 

More grand and terrible than Etna’s fires of old, 
In that withering sirocco of iron and lead, 

On that field in scores men lay mangled and dead, 
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Look, oh, that sudden burst of flame, 

Which leaps from Wagner’s walls of fame, 
And like a mighty conflagration, 

Lights up the bastions to foundation, 

Which swept the moat, the ditch and trench, 

And like the hurricane that’s on the desert sand, 
Which drives in clouds the sand with death to all 
In myriads great and columns tall. 


In clouds the sun his face he veils, 

All life thus perish on that sandy vale, 

But, oh, that leaden and that iron blast, 

That smote to earth, the die is cast, 

These men in hundreds who for manhood’s sake, 
Charged through that sheet of heated flame, 
And for a race downtrodden there to make a name, 
Disdaining mines and shotted guns and rifle balls. 


There they die that freedom come to all, 

Undaunted and with courage fine, 

On moves that thin and shattered line, 

Behold! the walls are reached and scaled, 

A shout of victory from these heroes torn and scarred, 
But no; the vantage ground they cannot hold, 

But the enemy in numbers strong and bold, 

Rallies to drive their feeble numbers back. 


Fresh were their men with ranks intact, 
They force in slow retreat that weakened little band, 
Now left without support that should have been at 


hand, 
To hold the ground thus gained and sealed with 


So much blood. 

But naught and futile was that effort for the good, 
To drive the traitors back beyond old Charleston walls, 
And over the hotbed of secession in triumphant walk, 
What Bunker Hill to the white man was in aim, 


Fort Wagner to the Negro in interest is the same, 

The gallant Shaw is dead upon that bloody wall, 
The hero Carny brings back the flag to all, 

That night chapter of blood is closed, their lines are 
reached, 

And all is silent on that sandy beach; 

But never on fields of human strife was known 

A loftier heroism than that at Wagner shown, 

Where the gallant Fifty-fourth old Massachusetts 
name, 

Who fought for liberty, equality and manhood true. 
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THE HINDERED HAND. 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 


—— 


The man whoa studies the Negro at 
close range, discovers that while some 
of the more intelligent men of the race 


are apathetic or are completely dis- 
heartened as to their future in the 
United States, he finds at the same 


time that the vast majority show po-| 


litical and economic unrest and dis- 
content, but are locking eagerly and 
hopefully into the future for a change 
for the better in the order of things. 
Indeed, the distressing voices of black 


people may be heard in every inhabit- | 


ed spot in the South, crying out for 
justice, entreating the nation to give 
them an opportunity to exercise the 
common rights of man. Once in a 
great while, 
clearly above all the others, and sound- 
ing a new note, is heard above the wail 
of the seething vortex of black hu- 
manity, but is it heeded? 

Springing from the heart of the 
black mass in the South, with the 
pen of his sceptre, his soul burning 


within him and his tongue freighted | author 
with moltea eloquence, there has just | the 
horizon a new | literary 


appeared abcve the 
Moses for his people. 
suffered. The perplexities of his life 
have been many. 


tric forces in his words and a consum- | Imperio.” 


|} much 
one voice ringing out | 


This man has | the 


| 


leaders of the Negro race and his rise 
has not been without careful prepara- 
tion. Well a careful 
server and having shared the diversi- 
fied experiences of the average Negro 
of intelligence in the South, Sutton 
E. Griggs is well prepared to do the 
work and to carry out the mission in- 
volved in the overwhelming indorse- 
ment of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion cf Negroes held recently in Phil- 
adelphia where over 10,000 black peo- 
ple were assembled. His literary work 
marked by a determined optimism 
and an absolute sincerity of purpose. 
On the whole, he is commanding as 
attention at the present time 
from thoughtful people in all parts of 
the country as any other Negro living 
at the South. 

There are three distinct lines upon 
which this young man is working and 
which give promise of early fullfilment 
of prophecy. First of all, he is at- 
tracting more or less attention as the 


schooled, ob- 


is 


of books dealing with 
Negro problem. His first 
effort was given to 
public some seven or eight 


years ago, a novel of two or three 


With powerful elec- | hundred pages entitled, “Imperium in 


This book had a limited cir- 


ing fire in his blood he has ventured | culation among school teachers, and 
out courageously in the full blaze of|the more intelligent Negroes of the 


a new day to lead the Negro masses | southern states. 
This man is|found impression within this influen- 


into the promised land. 
from Nashville, Tenn. He has come up 
from the Negro masses and his power 
is not limited to eloquence of speech 
(in this he is well gifted) or of mag- 
netism of personality, but in the great 
force and virility of his pen. This 
man is destined tc fill an important 
place in the history of the upward 
strivings of the Negro race. He is a 
true leader. His name is Sutton E. 
Griggs. He is a Baptist preacher, a 
plain sort of man and but thirty-four 
“years of age. He is one of the 





It created a pro- 
tial circle. The New York Sun deemed 
it of sufficient importance to devote 
more than a column and a half of its 
space to a review of it. Since the 
publication cf this book, Mr. Griggs 
has been able to produce three other 
volumes of very special value and in- 
terest to those interested in the Ne- 
gro Problem. The latest of which is 
“The Hindered’ Hand.” This book 
seems to have made a very favorable 
impression upon the entire nation and 
the black people especially pin great 
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faith to it as a molder of public opin- | of the members of his race is remark- 
ion favorable to their cause. The/able. Quiet, unassuming and without 
National Baptist convention, repre-/|ostentation, he is commanding atten- 
senting over two million communi-|tion on the part of the press which he 
cants, has created a fund for the pur-| justly merits. 

pose of giving this remarkable book| ne of the most scholarly men in the 





general circulation throughout the| Negro race, perhaps the only real Ne- 
civilized world. It serves as an anti-| pro specialist in the medical profes- 
dote to the “Leopard Spots” by Thos. | sion in America, Dr. C. V. Roman, pro- 
Dixon, Jr. | fessor of diseases of the eye, ear, nose 


Not alone is the author thus im- | and throat, in Meharry Medical Col- 
pressing the Negro public, but he is | lege, Nashville, Tenn., pays the fol- 
arresting the attention of more) jqwing tribute to Mr. Griggs in con- 
thoughtful white people who have) nection with latest literary effort, 
come in contact with him and his| «~The Hindered Hand:” 
work. It is significant that through | “A tribune of his people; the au- 
practically all the reviews of his work, | thor of ‘The Hindered Hand.’ Do men 
runs a note of the heartiest commen: | make history or does history make 
dation upon the profound character of |men? This is an old question and has 
his presentation of the vital questions | heen answered and argued both ways. 
involved. The Chicago Record-Her- |] pelieve that history makes men. Man 
ald’s remark that “Mr. Griggs is un-| js the creature of environment. 
doubtedly a man of keen brain, deter- “; eadere are bora With the elements 
mined optimism, true spirit” and the of leadership in them but exercise 
Chicago Daily News’ reference to the those faculties only when circum- 
“Depth and seriousness, the keen stances allow. Events make men. From 
mental grasp and the power and pathos a broad philosophic view point to 
with which he invests his theme,” are speak of a self-made man is non- 
typical of the estimates placed upon sense. Did any man ever choose his 
his work by some of the leading daily race or blood? Did any ever select his 
publications of the country. own paternity, his father, his mother 

A second source of power with Mr. | and the moral union of their lives in 
Griggs, is his gift of speech. America| hjm? Did any ever make himself a 
has had abundant proof of the capa-! Hindoo? A Persian? A Greek? A Fire- 
bilities cf the Negro race along the! worshipper? ‘A Pagan? A Christian? 
line of oratory. The thoughtful Ne-| Did any ever prepare beforehand to 
groes, well aware of what the race! pe a soldier, a poet, a priest? Could 
has done along this line make the as-| any fix himself by preference and will 
sertion that from the standpoint of|jn Babylon, in Rome, in Pekin, in 
commanding eloquence, the superior|]ondon? Could any by pre-arrange- 
of Suttcn E. Griggs has not yet ap-| ment adjust the conditions into which 
peared upon the American platform | he would be born and of which he 
With this gift of oratory, he has se-/ must avail himself or perish?....Has 
cured a hold upon the hearts of his| any man in any age or country to any 
race that it would be hard to estimate. degree whatever influenced not to say 
And the very striking thing about him | determined the antecedent conditions 
as an orator, is his depth of thought | of his life’s activities? It must be 
accompanied with simplicity of lang-| agreed that man does not determine 
uage and eloquence of expression ,by | his place in history; that he does not 
which he is able to sweep the masses| choose his country, his age, or his 
and classes along with equal force. race; that he does not make the ele- 

He is a student of human nature and | ments of his life and activity; that he 
of great books and of psychic influ- | does not originate or greatly influence 


ences. the laws and conditions of his environ- 
The third element of operation to | ment. 
make him a factor in the general sit- “What was Rome but a catapult and 


uation is the charm of personality. His | Caesar but a stone? He was flung 
power for organization and direction |from it beyond the Alps to fall upon 
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barbarians of Gaul and Britain. 
The very name of 


the 
What was Martel? 
him was Hammer! He was the ham- 
mer of Europe beating Africa. What 
was Alfred but tie bared right arm 
of Saxon England? What was Dante 
but a wail of the Middle Ages? What 
was Luther but a toecsin? What was 
Columbus but the homing pigeon of an 
epoch of darkness and despair? What 
was William of Orange but the double 





fist of Holland? And Hand but} 
the double fist of Protestantism? What | 
wes Washington but the unsheathed | 
sword of a New Worid democracy? 
What was Napoleon b t a thunderbolt 
rattling among the thrones of Eurcpe? 
He did not fling himself but was 
flung.” What is Griggs but a personi- 
fication of the groans of an oppressed 
people? Born “Away down in Dixie” 
of parents who knew the horrcrs of 
“those agonizing, cruel slavery drops” 
but possessed the capacity to imbibe 
and assimilate civilization’s culture, 
S: tton EB. Griggs was reared in a hvme 
of refinement and given a liberal edu- 
cation which has been constantly aug- | 
mented by travel, observation and re- | 
flection. 





Studying the history of this and} 
other countries, reading the cur-| 


rent literature of the times, teaching | 


and preaching among his own people, 
having quick intelligence, acute powers 
of observation, a relative memory and 
strong logical faculty, he has been 
happily placed to comprehend the zeit 


geist—the spirit of the times. He has 
seen the devotees at the Altar of Free- 
dom swept away by the river of Time 
and their children apostalize to the 
worship of Mammon. He has seen a 
degenerate renegade from Liberty’s 
banner seeking by “a reflex light from 
Africa” to discover American goid. 
He has seen prce-slavery sentiment of 
the country seeking to win in the 
forum what it lost in the field. He 
has seen with indigation the subtle and 
far-reaching attempt of this sentiment 
to substitute race for fitness as a quali- 
fication for citizenship in this country. 
Being in the vanguard he has seen the 
door of opportinity and hope slowly 
ciosing to the thoughtful, industrious 
and law-abiding Colored people. 

The time is ripe for the truth to be 
told and the American Negro needs an 
advocate in the court of Public Opin- 
ion to set the facts before the fair- 
minded citizenship of this country. 
“The genius of history is ever on the 
alert, the hour always finds the 
man.” Thoughtful, conservative, self- 
sacrificing, peace-loving industrious 
and brave, Sutton E. Griggs seems fit- 


| ted by nature and study and destined 


by fate and circumstances to be the 
tribune of his people. ‘“‘The Hindered 
Hand” is but an earnest of his powers. 
It is a conservative and temperate 
statement of fact that every lover of 
liberty and justice should read. It 
will open their eyes in astonishment 
and maybe, their hearts to justice. 
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If anybody would make me _ the 
greatest king that ever lived, with pal- 
aces and gardens, and fine dinners, 
and wine, and coaches, and beautiful 
clothes, and hundreds of servants, on 
condition that I would not read books, 
I would not be a king—I would rather 
be a poor man in a garret with plenty 
of books, than a king who did not love 
reading.—Macaulay. 
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THE ENGLISH SPEAKING RACE 
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A SONG OF THE THIRTIETH CENTURY; TO 
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‘* It matters little where I was born,” 
Or whether the most of my good forbears 
Were pallid or dusky, or ruddy or brown, 
Puritan wheat or convict tares : 
I care not the shell of an o’erbaked clam 
Which of them gives the tone to my face, 
But I thank my stars that through them I am 
One of the English-speaking Race. 
Johnny and Sandy came out from their Isle, 
Tried to exterminate Redman Lo; 
Finding him too tough, after awhile 
Made him a member of Johnny and Co. ; 
But Lo woulda’t work, and was pesky to tame, 
So grandfather Ethiop wrought in his place ; 
Wrought for his freedom, and painfully came 
To be one of the English-speaking Race. 
Next came Patrick and presently Fritz, 
And grandfather Cohen, who brought to the strain 
Stick-to-it-iveness patience and wits, 
Won through his ages of grief and pain: 





Knickerbocker already was here—and you may, 
According to some people, readily trace 
To him, in New York as on Table Bay, 
The grit of the English-speaking Race. 
Then came a most miscellaneous crowd, 
South European, Armenian, Lap; 
And later a grandsire of whom I am proud, 
The reticent, plucky, adaptable Jap: 
But savage or civilized, bondman or free, 
Each brought with him some saving grace, 
Some good—and together they’ve made of me 
The soul of the English-speaking Race. 
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THERE 


AND HERE 





DAVID MAC JON. 


His Journal. 


S. S. “‘Saxonia” 
Tuesday, June 26, 1906. 

We are “casting off” from the Cun- 
ard wharf at East Boston, amid cheers 
and waving of handkerchiefs. 

Last month I gave you the contrast 
presented by the article of a British 
civil servant and that of a Bostonian 
much depressed traveller, on the much 
vexed subject of the worth-whileness 
of citizens with African blood in their 
veins, or, what you, sir, euphemisti- 
cally describe as “The Negro Question.” 
This month being on my way “There” 
(or, regardfvl of grammar, thither) 
I propose to take leave of authors and 
their articles, and just loaf and yarn. 

Through what a confused scene we 
have just passed! Tender partings of 
near and dear friends, charming young 
ladies being snowed under masses of 
floral tributes, pleasant, but hurried 


tarewells of polite officials of the Bos- | 


ton agency office, whilst amidst the 
general hurrying to and _ fro 
grown-ups, two little girl passengers, 
of six and eight respectively, sit se- 
renely in a corner comparing favorite 
dclls, one of which has been brought 
by each with her for the passage and 
causing its mother some anxiety 
as to its immunity in the matter of 
seasickness. 

Thank Heaven we are off at last! 
And now to interview the_ saloon, 
smoke room, state room,,drawing room 
and bath room stewards and make 
things as smooth as may be (at any 
rate “board ship”) for the coming 
eight days’ ‘“wrastle with all the 
world’s Atlantic ocean and our own 
alimentary canal.” 

Wednesday, June 27. 

Blessed calm and warmth! Comfort 
and luxury on board Atlantic liners 
have “grown a nights” during the last 
ten years, the luxury culminating in 
Marconj telegraphy, occasionally a 


is 


| 


great boon, no doubt, but (as no meni- 
ber of our particular party has a sick 
friend on either side) of no use to uS 
at the moment, though the “wireless 
telegram” rate of “6d per word” al- 
most tempts one to electrify the air 
in the direction of some unoffending 
Yankee friend, from pure deviltry. 
One of the chief luxuries is a “draw- 
ing room,” at the steadiest end of the 
top deck on which the lounging chairs 
are ranged. He—creatures are admit- 
ted; this old one strolls in, and 
after looking at the pictures of the 
Madrid outrage in the illustrated pa- 
pers of June 9th, brought out by the 
Saxonia on her last trip, comes On an 
illustrated Guide to Windsor Castle 
and its surroundings, and wanders 
back to sixty years ago when he was 
a little kid at school near Runnymead 
and had pointed out to him at Slough 
(the station in those days for people 


SO 


| who were bound for Windsor) a queer 


of | 


|idea and 





little slate roofed box from which a 
message could be sent by electricity 
all the way to London, twenty miles 
off. It remained for many years the 
only telegraph station on the island 
out of London, and might have re- 
mained so to this day had not we 
cousins across the water caught up the 
rushed the wires all over 
their continent. 
Thursday, June 28. 

When I tell you that nearly all the 
passengers are partaking of three 
hearty meals besides 11 o’clock beef 
tea and 4 o’clock Chinese or Cingalese 
ditto, you will conclude that the calm 
continues and it is so! It seems that 
we are only fitted with the short-dis- 
tance Marconi; but, as we meet during 
the day the “Lucania,” “Philadelphia,” 
“America,” and “Empress,” one or the 
other must surely be fitted with the 
long distance apparatus, we have our 
chances of disturbing our friends om 
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shcre, let alone that by the “Baltic” 
which we meet late at night. 
Friday, June 29. 

A. glorious morning, and the good 
ship apparently in the tropics. Six 
a. m. is my time for the bath, fifteen 
minutes being the time allowance. To 
the bath steward:—‘Steward! you’ve 
put hot water in my bath this morn- 
ing.’ “No sir! It’s the gulf stream.” 
Then comes the cup of coffee and the 


three unsweetened crackers, whieh form | 


the day’s “chobah hazri,” and att«r 
that the two mile constitutional on the 
piece of deck, about eight feet wide 
between our stater.om, whose port 
hole opens onto it, and the side of 
the vessel. You have 6v yards straight 
on end, so that 15 double turns go to 
the mile, and make it easy to count 
yo r two miles. Presently, as I am 
Steaming alcmg through the second 
third of my first mile, out comes a 


sailor and heaves a little deep bucket | 
it trail | 
a bit hauls it up and pops in a ther- | 


overboard, and, after letting 


mometer, and declares the Fahr: temp: 
to be about 70 degrees, thereby clearing 
up 
my mind as to the bath 
veracity. Then for an hour 

drawing room and out from a 
cious pocket come a lot of clippings, 
collected within the last month or two, 


steward’s 
in the 


as reminders of something to say in| 


“There and Here.” How different the 
point cf view of a scribe, as he sits at 


his desk in Boston Town, and that of | 


the same person gliding through the 
biessed gulf stream on an Atlantic 
“liner!” How all the interest in the 
shore people and their doings and say- 
ings becomes vague and patronizing! 
Here the first batch of clippings, 
the scare headings of which _ read, 
“Chance fcr the Douma,” “Rioting in 
Guadeloupe,” and “The Claret of the 
Chateaux.” A month ago these would 
have suggested quite a troop of ju- 
dicious remarks; now only “Well, I 
guess the chance is rather for that 


1s 


poor little critter, the czar than for | 
Guadeloupe, ahem, Guad- | 


the douma. 
eloupe? Is it still a French colony? 
or how? 
rioting from time to time. 


es them, poor dears, it can’t hurt us| 
any. 


Claret? 


the doubt which had lingered in| 


Capa- | 


Anyway, let 'em have a little | 
If it pleas- | 


Well, that happens to! 


be a subject on which [I am not ab- 
solutely ignorant, and cn which, there- 
fore, what I might have to say would 
be given out with some diffidence, but 
bg s *;” down goes the bunch of 
clippings underneath the seat, from 
whence the good drawing room steward 
will doubtless dislwdge it in one of his 
many rounds between now and to- 
morrow morning. Here, Tootle Too 
the Turk, blows his bugle call for 
“second sitting’ (9 a. m.) breakfast, 
and the other batches are left for con- 
| Sideration till after that pleasant func- 
tion. 

“And now, breakfast having been 
achieved, come “Bishop Potter at the 
Pilgrim’s dinner in London,” ‘“Palizya, 
|of the Russian general staff, providing 
ior the inevitable other tussle five 
years hence with Japan,” ‘The Negro 
| feature of the Jamestcwn exposition,” 
| ‘A list of distinguished works written 
by authors in Jail.” ‘“‘The average ex- 
penses per man (at Yale) for the four 
years $4,146,"’ “Liberal unionism’s de- 
| cline,” in England, ‘‘Monarchy or Re- 
public in France,’ “The President’s 
travelling expenses” and “The Age of 
Tips;’’ and—from the bishop to the 
tips, this batch joins the first one, 
the only subject of vital personal in- 
terest, at the moment, being that of 
tips; with ever so many obliging Brit- 
ish stewards and stewardesses antici- 
pating one’s every wish for nine days 
or so. 





Saturday, June 30. 

Up to yesterday evening we had been 
steering a little south of east (so as 
to escape fozs and icebergs, we are 
told), but then we teok a cant to the 
northeast and began steering straight 
for Queenstown; but still, at midday 
today, we were in the latitude of Opor- 
to. The last time I crossed the Atlan- 
tic, knowing myself to be painfully 
subject to sea-sickness, I took ten- 
"rain tablets of bromide cf sodi:zm 
“efore every meal, beginning two days 
before sailing and continuing till I 
“felt my sea legs.’”” The passage each 
way, though not abnormal, was one 
which would have kept me on my 
back, calling helplessly for the stew- 
ard. The blessed bromide enabled me 
to attend every meal, take exercise, 
and enjoy life, especially that part of 
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it which consisted of looking down on/a long time to wipe and polish his 
the vessels and fold up his gowns, and 


““‘weak-minded”’ fellow passengers | 
who had neglected to provide them- | 
selves with those tablets. And now? 
Well, up to this point I have conscien- 
tiously, before every meal now for 
seven days, sucked that bromide tab- 
let; but, when a 14-year-old-very-eas- 
ily-upset young person comes into the 
drawing room and informs me that we 
are to have “a concert on deck, with 
a dance after,” this evening, I con-| 
clude that the time must have hose | 





that I have my sea legs, and that those 
tablets may be discontinued; and ac- 
ccrdingly the bottle which contains 
them leaves my pocket and goes into 
my Gladstone bag. The “impromptu | 
concert” comes off in the saloon, en- 
livened by one of the passenger’s ac- 
count of the fall, four years ago, cf the| 
Campanile in Venice, where he hap-| 
pened to be at that time; but the young 
people had to do without their dance 
on deck afterwards. 

Sunday, July 1. | 
After bath, about to enter va 
| 








room at 6:50 a. m., when aware of 
preparaticn going on therein for some 
religious ceremony. Curtain in front 
of one of the entrances drawn, but 
as it sways to and fro a young man, 
clean-shaved and with close cropped 
hair could be seen putting on, over his | 
long belted black gown a still longer 
white silk one, plain in front but with 
a curiously shaped gold-embroidered 
cross all over the back of it. This ar- 
ranged, he takes out of a parcel a 
couple of wax candles with their can- 
dlesticks, places them on the table at 
the far end of the drawing rcom and 
lights them, though the sun has been 
up these two hours and the electric 
lights all round the room are brilliant. 
He arranges other things on the table 
and then three ladies and two gentle- 
men (passengers presumably) enter, | 
and the ceremony begins. The most 
remarkable thing in it is the agility | 
with which the young man inside the | 
gowns many times and quite suddenly 
kneels down before the table with the} 
candles en it and recovers his upright 
position, with his back to the congre- 
gation all the while, so as to show 
them his gold-embroidered cross. Af- 
ter the congregation disperses he takes 


then, looking like almost anybody else, 
carries his parcel away to his state- 
room. 

At 10:30 a. m., the young man ap- 
pears again, at the regular “church of 
England” service, in the big dining 


room, only this time in an ordinary 
white gown. He reads the prayers, 
etc., and then another young man, 


also close-shaved and in a white gown, 
only with a gray band over his shoul- 
ders, preaches a good earnest sermon, 
and blesses the ship’s crew (who oc- 
cupy the center table for the occasion) 
and the rest of us round about. 
Menday, July 2. 

The water we are running through 
this morning 60 degrees, we being 
now in the latitude of the north of 
France. It continues calm, and we 
have intervals of fog during which the 
fog horn half way up the huge funnel 
gives a toot every minute, making you 
feel for the seconds during which it 
lasts, like a rat being shaken by a big 
mastiff. 

Some lively boy passengers are sell- 
ing for one shilling each, programs 
(printed on board) of the sports and 
dances which they tell us are to take 
place on the open deck this afternoon 
and evening, weather permitting. So 
far as we have gone at present it has 
permitted all one could wish; but there 
is one thing these Leviathans, depend- 
ing on steam alone, lack, when com- 
pared with the Atlantic liners of 30 
years ago which used to make the 
most of the wind when it was favor- 
able, viz, the cheery song of the crew 
as they hauled on the ropes, when 
shifting sail: 


|“‘I bought a rooster for eighteen pence. 


Heigh ho! Haul the main down! 
The son of a gun flew over the fence; 
It takes some time to haul the main 
down,” etc. 
Thursday, July 3, 9:30 p. m. 


The weather did not permit, yes- 
terday afternoon and evening. It 
gave us a “Sectch mist,” or an “O’Don- 
oghue’s. blessing,” whichever you 
like to cail it, and anything outside 
the cabins except a dogged constitu- 


tional tramp in a waterproof, was out 
of the question. But, as the afternoon 
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wore on, cut came a bevy of charming | 
young ladies with an entirely new set | 
of ornamental programes. These re- 
ferred to an amateur concert to be giv- 
en in the dining room at 8:30 p. m., in 
aid of the funds of the Seamen’s Or- 
phans’ School. This accordingly came 
off as advertised, and when the same 
bevy reappeared in their prettiest 
frocks and took up a collection during 
the concert, you quite felt that the 
quarter each, which they had charged 


for the programs went for nothing, 
and only produced about $100, enter- 
tainment and all thrown in. 


This mcrning I didn’t catch the sail- 
or using his temperature thermometet 
to the Atlantic; but, if the water felt 
like the air, 50 degrees must have 
amply covered it. The boys and girls, 
however, kept themselves warm play- 
ing shuffle board and ship’s quoits and 
laughing and talking over last night’s 
concert, and about the curious way 
in which some of us British born peo- 
ple pronounce ou and “exasperate our 
hs.” Presently, the weather having 
cleared, it was given out that yester- 
day’s postponed sports wculd come off 
at 3 p. m. and the dance, on the deck 
above the dining room at 8:30. All 
which has verified itself. The boys 
ran in sacks, and by twos sat opposite 
each other on horizontal bwoms and 
pounded each other with small wool- 
stuffed bags till one or the other fell 
off on to big wool-stuffed sacks laid 
there to break the fall; and there was 
“‘tug of war,” six of a side, between 
married and single, resulting in a tri- 
umph for the latter, in spite of the 
married team having won the first 
heat, partly through their having giv- 
en a twist round a post to their end 
of the rope and partly to their youngs- 
ters having jumped in on their side 
at a critical time. In short it all went 
off very well, including an impromptu 
marching around, with several joyful 
yells, by our Hibernian fellow passen- 
gers in the steerage, who are looking 
forward to throwing themselves down 
tomorrow afternoon (some of them at- 





ter many years’ absence) the 
Dlessed soil of the Emerald Isle. 

How it reminded me «f the beautiful | 
freedom and absence of mauvaise | 


so on 


honte on the steerage, when, twenty- 


seven years ago this very month, three 
jolly boys came out with me that way, 
and the German farmer, who came ou 
board at Liverpool on his way back 
to his farm in Minnesota (where he 
had passed the previous 20 years or so 
without learning much English), would 
have liked to marry the pretty little 
Irish girl, who came on board at 
Queenstown and whom he had never 
seen before in his life, before we 
reached Sandy Hook. 

He, poor fellow, used to sit by her 
on the deck after we were a couple of 
aays out from Queenstown, and point 
to his own heart and murmur “Hauz- 
band,” and then to her’s and whisper 
“vaife,” and at last she could stand 
it no longer, but told my young Irish 
cousin, who was one of my boys, that 
“wouldn’t be made a ‘holy show’ 
of any more.’ After that the poor 
fellow couldn’t get her to sit on the 
deck with him again; but ever since 
I have always hoped and believed that 
she has become the mother of a troop 
of sturdy semi-teutonic Minnesotans, 
whose English is as good as yours or 
mine. 

And now the “first cabin’”’ passen- 
gers by the “R. M. S. Saxonia,’’ who 
apparently are also capable anyway 
of becoming “acquaint,” have changed 
their waltzes and two-steps into Sir 


she 


Roger de Coverley, which they are 
dancing just above my berth, and lL 
must turn in, if I don’t intend to 


“jine the byes.” 

Wednesday, July 4, 1906, 1 p. m. 

We are running up towards Queens- 
town in full sight of the beautiful out- 
line of the Irish coast, and the purser 
tells me that letters for your side must 
be in by 3 p. m., so mine must be 
handed in now, or it will “rob a poor 
man of his” dinner. This poor man 
has small editions of the “flag of’ his 
adopted “country” all round his skull 
cap, stuck there for the occasion by 
his little daughter, who, having been 
horn a good American herself, was de- 
termined that there should be no mis- 
take about the loyalty of one of her 
parents who hadn't had that advant- 
age, to wit: 

Thursday, July 5, 1906, 9 a. m. 

Entering the dear old misty, murky, 

Mersey, and scarcely able to see her 
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banks. When I sent off my journal 
yesterday from Queenstown, I forgot 
to say that quite early in the morn- 
ing when we had only just sighted the 
Irish coast there was put up in the 
announcement part of the ship, a 
“Marconigram”’ which got the present 
writer into some trouble. To explain 
how this trouble came about, I should 
tell you, (1) that, when I knew any- 
thing of the old country, the Great 
Western railroad was the only line 
from Plymouth to London, and that 
you could not, therefore, go through 
Salisbury at all. (2) That I supposed 
that Mayor McClennan must be attend- 
ing to his business in New York, that 
I had not heard any whisper (as some 
of my fellow passengers had) of mil- 
lionaire Thaw’s little business. (4) 
That I had no idea of there being any 
provision for the inspection of tins in 
the bill for making the insolent beef 
barons behave themselves decently. (5) 
That the spelling of “assassinations” 
assinations seems to indicate a desire 
to ‘‘goak” and; (6) that the fact of the 
’gram’s being apparently signed by 
a very well known brand of Habana 
cigars, and the calling of good old tee- 
total Sir Wilfred Lawson a centen- 
arian when I could swear that he must 
be well under ninety, to say the least 
of it; and you will not wonder at my 
having at once supposed the whole 
thing to be a mauvaise plaisanterie 
of the arch joker among the passen- 
gers, who had been keeping us all 
lively ever since we left Boston bay. 

This said, I give you an exact copy 
of what so misled me: 

Marconigram. 

Boat express from Plymouth to Lon- 
don conveying passengers from steam- 
er New York wrecked in Salisbury. 
Sunday morning while rounding dan- 
gerous curve at great speed twenty- 
eight killed mostly Americans and 
twelve injured. Mayor McClennan 
proceeded to Southampton aboard the 
steamer thus escaping the catastrophe. 
(Sic.) 

Millionaire Thaw who killed Archi- 
tect Stanford White on Madison gar- 
den’s roof from motives of jealousy in- 
dicted wilful murder pleaded not guil- 
ty. Public sympathies with Thaw ow- 
ing to provocation. 





Congress passed meat bill minus pro- 
vision requiring date for state in- 
spections on tins. But placing cost 
of inspection on the government. Sit- 
uation in Russia increasing by dis- 
turbed assinations (sic) daily, especial- 
ly Warsaw. Another battle in Natal. 


Six hundred rebels killed. Obituaries. 
Yachting skipper Hank Haft. Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, centenarian. 


Signed (sic) MANUEL GARCIA. 

Presently up came the arch joker, 
and even when he had denied the 
authorship and the steward had stout- 
ly declared that the Marconigram was 
genuine, I still maintained that it must 
be a fraud, and thereby, as I have 
hinted, because suspected myself of 
the mauvaise plaisanterie of fooling 
with a very serious matter. 

And I did feel foolish, when the 
‘gram appeared in print in the ship's 
“Bulletin,’’ properly spelled, and the 
obituaries reading: Yachting skipper 
Hank Haff, Sir Wilfred Lawson, and 
Centenarian Signor Manuel Garcia. 

And one of my pleasantest of antici- 
pations on this voyage was that of 
having one more handshake with dear 
old Don Manuel, who touched 101 last 
March, the sweetest natured Spanish 
gentleman ever known to David Mac 
Jon. 





A Scurry in a “Bubble,” with Phyllis, 
Over the White Horse Downs, in the 
Grand Old Royal County of Berks. 

Totland Bay, Isle of Wight, 

July 24, 1906. 

I believe that I wrote to you last as 
the good ship “Saxonia” was running 
into the Mersey. His Majesty’s custom 
house officers make shcrt work of their 
examination of baggage, seeing that 
brandy and cigars are about the only 
things about which they are anxious; 
and so we had time for a little look at 
the smoky old Liverpoc!l before getting 
on to Chester, a look which was not 
so depressing as that of eleven years 
ago, when there were many poor 
creatures begging the passers-by to 
buy lemcms of them at three for a 
penny. Talking of pennies and other 
“coins of the realm,’ I do not know 
which is the most irritating to an 
Americanized Englishman revisiting 


so 
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his native country, the having to load 
up with the cart wheel penny, which 


is still almost as big as that of George | 





simple, and they had a four cylinder 
motor which they could let me have 
that very day, with an experienced 


IlI., or the retention by Johnny of his | driver, at one shilling per mile and we 
two and six penny half crown for for-| ought to start in about a couple of 


ty-odd 
his two shilling florin! 

I don’t kn¢@w which delighted 15- 
year-old 
and raised sidewalks inside the queer 
old houses of Chester, or the close- 
cropped lawns and mouldering gur- 


goyies of the colleges in Oxford; she | 


was having a delightful, entirely new 
experience all the time. 

We had both left my adopted, and 
her native country loathing as pedes- 
trians the “Bubble” with its vile 
smells and clouds of dust, and prayer- 
fully awaiting the time when our 
much-promising over-patented Mr. Edi- 
son should give us his reasonable and 
not over-heavy machine warranted to 
run for a whole day on one electric 
meal; but there came a Friday (the 
13th instant) when a lady interested in 
Phyllis said to me early in the morn- 
ing, “You ought to take that young 
person a trip through your old Berk- 
shire country; and, if you are to do it 
in one day, your only chance is a mo- 
tor car.”’ So I went over hesitatingly 
from the hotel to a motor placed hard 
by, and interviewed its stately and 
affable chief. 

“I want to go to Farrington, Uffing- 
ton, and one or two other places in 
the Vale of the White Horse; then 
over the White Horse downs and 
through Lambourn to Newbury, stop- 
ping there, and then back to Oxford 
via Reading where I also want to 
stop for an hour at least. Can that 
be done in one day? And, if so, have 
you a four-cylinder machine which you 
can let me have today for the pur- 
pose?” I ought to say that a bubble- 
enthusiast of your city, when I had 
told him before leaving it that I 
might want, in spite of prejudice to 
hire an automobile in the old country, 
and had asked him for any hint which 
might be useful, had said, “Only this: 
always insist on having a four-cylin- 
der one; a two cylinder will shake 
you to pieces on a long trip.” 


Oh, yes; it was a trip of between 


years since he began coining | 


Phyllis most; the city walls | 





ninety and a hundred miles; perfectly | ing and she was being refreshed and 


hours. The hire for the day was final- 
ly settled at “four puten for the job” 
we paying for driver’s meals by the 


way. I bought a pair of goggles each 
(not required by the way in warm 
rainy weather) fcr Phyllis and my- 
self, and, after some doubtful pro- 


test on her part, we two started out 
for Farringdon from the Randolph at 
10.30 and soon began to feel quite hap- 
py; for the road was moist, and the 
petrol not so offensive as that used in 
the U.S. A., and so, without smothering 
with dust or choking our neighbors, 
we were scooting along the road to 
Farringdon at an enlivening pace. 

When we left Farringdon, after a lit- 
tle refreshment at the good old Crown 
inn and a chat with its pleasant land- 
lady, a “Scotch mist” was already 
drifting across the White Horse hill; 
so that Phyllis could only detect, and 
that with considerable exercise of 
faith, the long tail of the famous ani- 
mal which Alfred, the greatest of Eng- 
land’s kings, carved on the face of the 
chalk hill, to commemorate his victory 
over the Danes. 
d,cto‘ib 55ichel-Bed4w, ffilceo sh sh 

We ought to have gone on to Shriv- 
enham and there taken the regular 
road over the downs to Lambourn, a 
little village where is the source of 
the stream of that name, which runs 
into the river below Newbury and 
so into the Thames below Reading; 
but our driver in whom we had rightly 
come to place great faith, preferred 
a short cut two miles the other side of 
Shrivenham, and took us right across 
the short-turfed downs, through a rab- 
bit warren and down along the Lam- 
bourn stream to Newbury, turning 
aside at Donnington to see its famous 
castle. 

It had begun to rain in earnest ever 
since we began mounting the downs; 
when we rolled into the yards of 
the hospitable Cheguers Inn at New- 
bury for our midday meal, Phyllis had 
to borrow clothes of the chamber maid 
to serve her while her own were dry- 


so, 
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having old friends of long ago intro-| which rules on our blue-mouldy cld 
duced to her. continent over there, holds here on 


Now the clouds had cleared off, and 
we had a pleasant run tc Reading, 
where we halted for that great British 
institution, afternoon tea, with five 
other dear old friends whom Phyllis’ 
father had not seen for fifty-two years; 
and then, Hey for the thirty mile 
straight run to Oxford! Well, we left 
Reading at five minutes after seven, 
stopped for five or ten minutes at 
Wallingford that I might remind my- 
self of the flavor of the excellent stout 
of my youth there brewed, and were 
rolling into Oxford as the town clock 
was striking half past eight. 

I had been aware that we must have 
been travelling over twenty miles an 
hour; and, now that the mischief was 
done, made known the fact to Phyllis, 
who, being a law-abiding damsel, ex- 
claimed in horror, “Oh, father! How 
could you allow such a thing? Why, 
the time limit fifteen miles an 
hour!” Then, in a lower tone, “If 
I’d known it I would have poked that 
driver in the back with my umbrella.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Phyllis, my 
Do you suppose that the pace 


is 


dear! 


this “Right little, tight little Island?” 
Not much! Here twenty-five miles an 
hour is the limit.” The which speech, 
albeit its maker was by no means sure 
of his fact, obviously made Phyllis 
even more indignant and unhappy than 





before, till she had time, that is, to 
poner that the reason for it must 
| be that on the Columbian side of the 
| Atlantic the pedestrians keep the plu- 
|tocrat more or less in order; where- 
| as 
|landed oligarch, who delights in bub- 
| bles, still has things pretty much his 
|;Own way. Being a sharp-witted young 
| person, the comfort of this thought 
got well home to her mind during the 
| minute or two before we rolled up to 
|the door of the Randolph and went 
in hungry to supper. She remained 
more than doubtful about the expe- 
| diency'pf the ‘horrid old bubble;’ while 
lit has to be confessed, perhaps with 
|shame, that this modern craze has 
once for all taken possession of her 
|father, ‘horse, foot and artillery.’ ”’ 


in this “Cradle of our Race,” the 


DAVID MAC JON. 





“ONE 


The race, not one 


Each passing on to 


New Salem, Mass. 


Immortal is the race that we call man, 


“First born of the creation,” 
“All are His offspring,” sings the race is one, 


Self-giving to immortalize the race. 





BLOOD.” 


alone, God’s real son; 
song began, 


give another place, 


PERRY MARSHALL. 
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THE WIDOWS OF TEAR-DROP LODGE 





How the Five Mrs. 


Smiths Found Con- 


solation. 





By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY. 


No, Mr. Van Patter was not in, the 
office boy said. But wouldn’t the lady 
wait? He would surely be back in a 
few minutes. The lady sighed and sat 
down near an open window, threw 
back her mourning veil, dabbed her 
eyes with a black-bordered handker- 
chief, and fanned herself with a small 
black fan. Then she saw that the 
room already had an occupant, a wo- 
man, who, like herself, was dressed 
in the deepest mourning. They cast 
a surreptitious glance or two at each 
other before their attention was drawn 
to another arrival, a woman, young 
and comely, and clad in mourning as 
deep as their own. They heard the 
office boy assure her that Mr. Van 
Patter would be back in five minutes, 
and that he had many cottages to rent 
that were exactly what she wanted. 

The first comer took in hte appear- 
ance of the last with a furtive glance. 
“It must have been her husband, too,” 
she thought, “for she looks so sad.” 

A moment later they heard the office 
boy again explaining Mr. Van Pat- 
ter’s absence. A sad voice replied, 
“Well, I can wait, if it isn’t too long,” 
and the three women saw another wo- 
man, dressed in black with a long 
crape veil floating from her widow’s 
bonnet, enter the room. She was tall 
and stately, and wore her mourning 
robes well. The four ladies fanned 
themselves assiduously with their 
black fans, their eyes on their laps, 
but lifted frequently in furtive glances 
at one another. Presently one of them 
uttered a half-suppressed exclamation, 
and four fans dropped into as many 
laps as four pairs of eyes were turned 
toward the door. There stood a little 
roly-poly lady, in a trailing black 


gown, a longer and heavier crape veil 
any 


than of the others, and not a 








speck of anything but black about 
ner, except her face, which was all 
pink and white, and looked as if a 
very deep sorrow indeed would be nec- 
essary to prevent it from rippling with 
smiles. She was asking for Mr. Vau 
Patter, and saying she wanted to rent 
a pretty cottage in a quiet street. The 
women already there rustled with ex- 
citement, and exchanged glances. For 
the space of two minutes there was 
entire silence in the room. Then the 
tall and stately one took them all in 
with a sweeping glance and_ said 
“Ahem!” The others looked up and 
sighed and dabbed their eyes with 
their black-bordered handkerchiefs. 

“Ladies,” she began, “I cannot help 
thinking that there must be some 
strange providence in the accidental 
meeting here of so many women, all 
suffering from the same great sorrow. 
For I suppose, ladies, You have all 
lost your husbands.” 

A chorus of sobs made reply. Five 
faces were buried in as many dainty 
bits of black and white linen, from 
which came muffled exclamations: 

“Only three months ago!” 

“Oh, he was such a dear!” 

“I shall never see his like again!” 

“Oh, I can never endure it!” 

There was a sound of rapid foot- 
steps in the hall, and Mr. Van Patter 
entered the door with a little skip, 
and took off his white duck yachting 
cap with a flourish, while his face 
irradiated itself with a genial smile 
of welcome. But when he saw his 
office filled with an assemblage of 
black-gowned and black-veiled ladies, 
sobbing and exclaiming, with bowed 
heads and faces buried in their hand- 
kerchiefs, his smile went out like a 
candle in a gust of wind as he jumped 
quickly back into the corridor. He 
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caught the ofiice boy by the collar, 
and demanded: 

“Who are they and what are they 
crying about? Do they think this is 
an undertaker’s shop or a public weep- 
ing station? You done anything to 
hurt their feelings?” 

“They’re cryin’ about their hus- 
bands, Mr. Van, ‘cause they’re all 
dead and there ain’t any more like 
‘em. They’re all widders, Mr. Van 
and they all want to rent nice cottages 
in quiet streets.” 

The sound of the tall widow’s voice 
again came from the room: 

“Ladies, nothing but the hand of 
Providence could have guided into 
this office this morning so many wom- 
en with breaking hearts, and each one 
seeking a quiet place in which to hide 
and endure her sorrow. Ladies, it 
means, I feel sure, that we’ve been 
guided to this place so that we can be- 
come friends and console one another 
in our affliction.” 

There was a sobbing chorus of as- 
sent, and Mr. Van Patter’s face bright- 
ened with the inspiration of an idea. 
With a little skip and a profound 
bow he was in the room and saying: 

“Ladies, command me! Can I be of 
service to you?” 

“Ah, Mr. Van Patter!” said the tall 
lady. “I am sure, Mr. Van Patter, 
that you will agree with us that there 
is some deep significance in our meet- 
ing here this morning, total strangers 
to one another until we stepped into 
your office.” 

“Assuredly, madam! 
dent!” 

“We do not even know one an- 
other’s names,” she went on. “Mine, 
ladies, is Mrs. Mary A. Smith.” 

The others looked up with sudden 
increase of interest “How extraor- 
dinary!” exclaimed one “Mine is 
Mrs. Mary J. Smith!” 

“And mine is Mrs. Mamie Smith,” 
exclaimed another. 
Mary, but I’ve always 
Mamie, and that is the way : always 
sign my name now that I can no I=ng- 
through the rest of the sentence—“now 
er’—her voice broke and _ sobbed 
can no longer sign myself Mrs. Joseph 
Smith.” 

“Joseph Smith!” 


It is very evi- 


“I was christened 
been called | 


“Did you say Joseph Smith?” 
“Was that your husband’s name?” 
“Joseph Smith?” 

Mrs. Mamie sobbed, “Oh, 
Jody!” 

‘But it was my husband’s name too!” 

“And mine!” 

“And mine, too!” 

“And so was mine named Juseph 
Smith!” 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Van Patter, waving both arms 
and beaming upon the widows as he 
skipped from one foot to the other. It’s 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened!” 


my dear 


“It is a most wonderful coincidence.” 
said Mrs. Mary A., solemnly; “and it 
proves the truth of what I have been 
saying all the time, that Providence 
guided us to this room. But we do 
not yet know your name, madame,” 
she went on addressing the widow who 
sat farthest back, “except that you 
have told us your husband’s name was 
Joseph Smith. Is your first name also 
Mary?” 

“It was, orignally, Mrs. Smith, but 
my dear husband always liked to call 
me Molly, and I’ve no heart, since 1 
lost him, to call myself enything else.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Smith looked inquiring- 
ly at the little roly-poly widow. 

“Polly,” she ancwered promptly. 

Mr. Van Patter sprang forward with 
a little skip and waved his arms. 

“Ladies, this is certainly the most 
wonderful coincidence that ever hap- 
pened. But I begin to understand its 
secret significance! In fact, Iam sure 
that I understand exactly what it 
means!’ 

The ladies looked up with eager ex- 
clamations of “’What is it?” and “Do 
tell us!’ 

“It means,” he went on, “that you 
are not to shut yourselves up in separ- 
at cottages where you would havetopine 
away in solitary sorrow and loneliness. 
It evidently means that you are to 
make yourselves one sorrowing family, 
united under a common roof, there to 
comfort one another in your affliction 
and share with one another your bur- 
edns of sorrow!” 

Spring and summer passed, and the 
; warm golden days of autumn were 
}at hand. Teardrop Lodge looked 
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even more dilapidated that it did when 
the widows were moved to make their 
home within its walls because of its 
resemblance to their own emotional 
condition. But at least one of the 
widows, as she walked down the path 
toward the gate, seemed not at all in 
harmony with the forlorn aspect of the 
house and grounds. 
clad all in white, and looking as bright 
as a May morning. 
gate, gazed up and down the street, 


and then walked slowly back towards | 


the weeping willow. Mrs. Mamie and 


Mrs. Mary J., sitting in its shade, noted | 
They | 


her movements with interest. 
were both dressed in white, but had 
kept some touches of black 
attire. 

“She’s been acting very queer the 
last few days,” said Mrs. J. “She 
has seemed as gay and happy as if 


she had never had a husband and 
didn’t know what it meant to lose 
him.” 


“She has had two letters lately that 
were addressed in a man’s handwrit- 
ing,” said Mrs. Mamie, “and the same 
writing on both.” 

“And she seemed so devoted to her 
Mr. Smith! You would have thought 
she’d never look at another man!” 

“Wouldn’t it be curious,” comment- 
ed Mrs. Mamie, “if it should turn out 
that Polly Smith’s husband isn’t dead 
at all?” 

Mrs. Mary J. flushed and exclaimed, 
without looking up, “Mamie Smith! 
You don’t suppose she’s only a grass 
widow, do you?” 

“I didn’t say so, and even if she 
were I shouldn’t consider it anything 
against her.” 

There was a shriek from a thicket 
sound of tearing drapery and running 
footsteps, and Mrs. Molly dashed out 
of the bushes and came dashing to- 
ward them, her face pale and frighten- 
ed and her white gown in tatters. 

“A man! “A man!” she gasped. 

“Where?’ 

‘“"He came creeping into the haw- 
thorn bushes as I sat there reading. 
Oh, he frightened me almost to death!” 

“Are you sure it was a live man?” 


exclaimed Mrs. Mary A. “Polly! Do 
vou think it was the ghost of Mr. 
Smith? Do go and see! Oh, why) 


It was Mrs. Polly, | 


She went to the | 


in their | 


doesn’t Mr. Van Patter come!” 

Mrs Mamie was moving towards the 
house, but stopped suddenly, scream- 
ed, and ran back. 

“Girls!” she cried breathlessly, 
“there’s another man down by the 
gate! I saw him come in and hide 
behind the big bunch of lilacs!” 

“It's a gang!” exclaimed Mrs. Mary 


Js. 

“And they’re hidden all over the 
grounds!” added Mrs. Polly. 

“And they'll rob and murder us!” 
| moaned Mrs. Molly. 


“Why doesn’t Mr. Van Patter come!” 
sobbed Mrs. Mary A. “If he doesn’t 
come soon I shall refuse him!” But 
so great was their alarm that no one 
noticed the spontaneous admission of 
her expectations. They huddled to- 
gether, looking longingly towards the 
house. 
| “Qh, girls!” said Mrs. Polly, “I want 
' to go a few steps down the path and 
| see if those men are coming this way. 
(ll be very careful, and you'll all 
| keep your eyes on me every minute, 
| won’t you?” 

The others protested, but she picked 
up her skirts and tiptoed cautiously 
down the walk, craning her neck and 
staring at the shubbery. Then there 
was a succession of little squeals and 
she came scurrying back like a fright- 
| ened quail “It’s another man!” she 
| gasped. “A horrid, blg, red-bearded 
|}man, over there on the other side of 
|the grounds!’ 

Hardly had she finished speaking 
when Mrs. Mary J. screamed and fell, 
trembling, into Mrs. Molly’s arms. 
“There’s another man,” she cried. “I 
|saw him peeking from behind the sy- 
|ringa bush, beside the back gate.” 
“Why doesn’t Mr. Van Patter come?” 
| Moaned Mrs. Mary A., beginning to 
weep. 

“They’re going to murder us!” sob- 
bed Mrs. Molly. 

‘Oh, if my dear Jody was only here, 
|}eried Mrs. Mamie wringing her hands. 
There was a sound of some one 
| tearing through the bushes where Mrs. 
| Molly had seen the first disturber of 
their peace, and a big, bewhiskered 
man rushed out, extending his arms 
and erying joyously: “Here’s your 
Jody, my darling Mamie!” 
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There was a chorus of shrieks as 
the women fell upon one another and 
threw their arms about Mrs. Mamie. 
She drew away from them and with 
cheeks very red spoke severely to the 
mar: 

“Joseph Smith, how can you explain 
your conduct?” 

“I wrote to you, Mamie dear, ex- 
plaining everything, except that I did 
n't tell you how successful I’ve been 
in the Klondike, and I’ve been hunting 
for you ever since I got back and 
couldn’t find you.” 

“You didn’t suppose I'd stay at 
home, did you, and be just a common 
grass widow? No, indeed! I came 
here where nobody knew me and put 
on mourning and held my head up 
like a real widow whose husband has- 


n’t disgraced her by reserting her in- | 


stead of dying.” 

“I’m very sorry, Mamie dear, that 
I’ve caused ou so much pain and 
thouble. I thought my letter would 
explain everything. Aren’t you going 
to forgive me and tell me you are 

“Of course I am, Jody Smith. I’ve 
glad to see me?” 
meant to all the time, but I hadn't 
explained anything to the other ladies 
yet, and vou've frightened us all dread. 
fully, and, anyway, Jody Smith, ! 
think you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

Half iaughing half crying she sank 
into his arms. As the others turned 
away with pleased exclamations they 
saw Mrs. Poily running to meet a Short, 
stout gentleman who was hurrying 
from the back gate. They embraced 
ardently and came back with their 
arms about each other. 

“Girls, here is my Mr. Smith, and 
he’s never been dead at all!” Polly 


said to them, her face beaming with | 


happinss. “He had to go to South 


America for a long trip, and I was/ 
so lonely and bored without him that | 


I just had to do something new. Sol! 
put on mourning and came to see how 
it would seem to be a widow for a 


while, but I didn’t expect him for a} 


few days, and [ really meant to tell 
you all about it in a day or two.” 
“I suppose I ought to tell you, 
ladies,” said Mrs. Mary J., “that my 
husband isn’t dead either. We had a 


| dreadful quarrel, and I said hateful, 


| angry things, and he said he would go 
| away and stay away until I was sorry 
|for my words, and asked him to come 
| back. I've repented bltterly, and I'd 

|be glad enough to beg him to come 
| back, but I don’t know where he is.” 
| And she dropped her face in her hands 
|}and began to weep. 

“Maybe he is the red-headed man 1 
saw,” Mrs. Polly whispered to Mrs. 
Mary A. They looked across the 
grounds and saw him coming towards 
}them. Mrs. Polly gently liited Mrs. 
| Mary J.’s head, facing it towards the 
man. She screamed and rushed to 

meet him. 

“Well, ladies,” said Mrs. Molly, “I’ve 
truly supposed my husband to be dead. 
As you know word was sent to me that 
he had been killed in China. But now 
|} everything seems possible, and I be- 
| gin to hope that he will reappear, too.” 

Mrs. Mary A. grabbed her arm. 
“Molly! There’s another man to be 
accounted for—the one that Mamie 
saw!” 

Just then a man emerged from an 

| overgrown arbor near by. ” 


“It is he! 
cried Mrs. Molly, and ran to meet him. 

“And there’s Mr. Van Patter com- 
ing,’ exclaimed Mrs. Mary A. joyously. 
How delighted the dear man will be, 
and how lovely of him to come now 
when everybody is so happy.” 

“It’s all right, Mr. Van Patter,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Mary A. “It happened 
that their husbands weren't dead at 
all, and they’ve all come back and 
found their wives here this morning. 
It’s just their Mr. Smiths.” 

Mr. Van Patter sprang backward 


| with a look of sudden concern. “Their 
|Mr Smiths!” he exclaimed. “And 
your—” 


“You needn’t be alarmed about him,” 
she interrupted. “because—because 
there isn’t any! I didn’t have any!” 

“You didn’t have any? What do 
you mean?” 

She blushed deeply and hesitated in 
deep embarrassment. “You see—I in- 
tended to explain to you this morning— 
you see, I had been plain Miss Smith 
for so long that I got tired of it— 
and a widow is so much more inter- 
esting— and it would be so amusing— 
and so I—I just bought some mourn- 


> 
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ing things and came away here where | 


just called 


nobody knew me— and 
myself Mrs. instead of Miss.’ 
“And now that you've tired of be- 
ing Mrs. this long, my dear Mary A., 
willing to—to—to—” 
real one after this? 


are 
“To be a 
quite.” 
He made 


you 
Yes, 


another skip and seized 
her hand. “Then we'll be married to- 
day! And now I suppose I'll have 
Tear-Drop Lodge on my hands again.” 
—New York Post. 





MISS IDE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Robert Louis Stevenson Gave Her His 
—Mr. Roosevelt Has the Reversion. 


Miss Annie H. Ide, who will become 

the bride of Congressman Bourke 
Cockran of New York. is a daughter 
of Governor General Henry Ide of the 
Philippines. Gen. Ide was the Com- 
missioner of Samoa some fifteen years 
While Robert Louis 
there. 
Ide complained to Stevenson 
that she had been born on Christmas 
day, and was defrauded of her right 
to have a very own birthday. 

Thereupon Stevenson wrote the fo) 


azo 
sided 


Miss 


lowing letter, the original of which 
is treasured by Miss Ide: 
Vailima, Samoa, June 1, 1891. 


Dear Mr. Ide: Herewith please find 
the document, which | trust will prove 
sufficient in law. It seems to me very 
attractive in its eclecticism; Scots, 
English, and Roman law phrases are 
all indifferently introduced, and a quo- 
tation from the works of Hayes Bai- 
ley can hardly fail to attract the in- 
dulgence of the bench. 

Yours very truly, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

I, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate 


of the Scots bar, author of “The Mas- | 


ter of Ballantrae’ and “Moral Em- 
blems,” struck civil engineer, 
owner, and patentee of the palace and 
plantation known as Vailima, in the 
Island of Samoa, a British subject, be- 
ing in sound mind and pretty well, | 
thank you, in body. 

In consideration that Miss Annie 
H. Ide, daughter of H. C. Ide, in the 
Town of St. Johnsbury, in the County 
of Caledonia, in the State of Vermont, 


Stevenson re- | 


noble | 


United States of America, was born, 
out of all reason, upon Christmas 
| Day, and is therefore out of all jus- 
tice denied the consolation and profit 
of a proper birthday. 

And considering that I, the said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, have attained 
an age when we never mention it, and 
that I have now no further use for a 
birthday of any description: 

And in consideration that I have 
met H. C. Ide, the father of the said 
Annie H. Ide, and found him about as 


white a Land Commissioner as I re- 
quire; 
Have transferred, and do hereby 





| transfer, to the said Annie H. Ide, all 
| and whole, my rights and privileges 
in the 13th day of November, formerly 
my birthday, now hereby, and hence- 
| forth, the birthday of the said Annie 
|H. Ide, to have, hold, exercise, and 
enjoy the same in the customary man- 
|ner, by the sporting of fine raiment, 
eating of rich meats, and receipts of 
| gifts, compliments, and copies of 
| verse, according to the manner of our 
ancestors; 

And I direct the said Annie H. Ide 
to add to the said name of Annie H. 
Ide the name Louisa—at least in pri- 
vate—and I charge her to use my said 
birthday, with moderation and human- 
| ity, et tamquam bona filia familia, the 
| said birthday not being so young as it 
once was, and having carried me in a 
| very satisfactory manner since I can 
| remember. 

And in case the said Annie H. Ide 
shall neglect or contravene either of 
the above conditions, I hereby revoke 
the donation and transfer my rights to 
| the said birthday to the President of 
the United States of America for the 
time being. 

In witness whereof I have hereto 
set my hand and seal this nineteenth 
day of June, in the year of grace 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one. 

(Seal.) 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Witness, Lloyd Osbourne. 
Witness, Harold Watts. 
—Philadelphia North 


American. 





“They are having an engagement 
dinner at the Browns’ tonight.” “Who 
“A new cook.”—Judge. 


jis engaged?” 
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From Tales of The Border. 

At the period when the lucrative; hint; and Dick was therefore under 
trade of thieving was in its high and|the necessity of going alone, This he 
palmy state on the Borders, there| did, and the result, after all, was 
flourished a certain pair of gentlemen | most satisfactory. He secured a score 
of the road, called Walter Laidlaw, or] of excellent, well-conditioned sheep. 


Watty o’ the Dykes, and Richard Arm- 
strong, or Halting Dick—a sobriquet 
this, which he derived from a lamencss 
in one of his legs. These two 
worthies were sworn brothers; yet 
neither of them would trust the other 
the length of a stirrup leather. They 
knew each other too well for that; but, 
as this was a mutual understanding, it 
was no cause of quarrel; and they got 
on remarkably well, in defiance of po- 
litical economists, without the small- 
est particle of confidence being De- 
tween them. 

The business they did in the way 
hinted at—for we feel a delicacy in 
employing broader terms in speakin;3 
of Walter and his friend Dick—was 
rather of a small kind; somewhere 
about fourth or fifth-rate, perhaps; 
although they certainly did sometimes 





make hits that would have done cred- | 


it to the proudest chieftain on the 
Borders. What trade, however, they 
did carry on whether great or small, 
was, as often as possible, done joint- 


ly; that is, their depredations—we find | 


we must use these ugly terms 
all—regularly divided, and appropriat- 
ed by each separately; and, as they 
acted on all occasions with 
unanimity, were extremely active and 
industrious, and rarely called in any 
of the brethren to assist in their oper- 
tions, their gains were considerable. 
Over and above all this, so loving were 
this worthy couple, that whenever the 
one heard of a promising thing or had 
hit upon a good idea, he always gave 
notice of it to the other; and the 
two generally set out together to see 
what could be made of it. 

On one occasion, however, it happen- 
ed that Walter found it inconvenient 
to accompany Dick on a certain preda- 
tory expedition of high promise of 
which the latter had given him the 


after | 


‘ following 
perfect | 


These Dick drove homewards during 
the night, from a distance of a good 
many miles; but, notwithstanding all 
the expedition he could use, morning 
threatened to break upon him before 
he could reach his own house, and 
in this dilemma, he determined, thouzh 
not without much reluctance, to quir- 
ter them with his friend Walter, 
whose domicile lay tn the way, until 
the following evening. 

It was with great reluctance, as we 
have said, that Dick came to this 
resolution; for he had sore misgivings 
with regard to their safety in Walter’s 
possession—in other words, he by 
no means felt sure that he would ever 


get them out of his hands again, as 
he had the highest opinion of his 


friends ingenuity in appropriating oth- 
er people’s goods, and of his tenacity 
in holding them when once in his 
grasp, whether they belonged to friend 
or foe. But on this occasion there 
was no other course left him; he 


so 


| deposited the sheep with Walter who 


congratulated him on his success, and 
promised to keep them snug and safe 
for him till he came for them on the 
night. 

On the following night 
and demanded his sheep. 

“Sheep!” exclaimed Walter, with 
well-afftected astonishment. “What 
sheep, Dicky, my man, do you mean?” 

“What sheep, Watty, do I mean?” 


Dick came 


said Dick in real amazement. “The 
sheep I left wi’ ye last night, to be 
sure.” 

“Sheep ye left wi’ me, Dicky!” re- 


‘The deil a cloot o’ sheep 
The man’s gite!” 


plied Walter. 
o’ yours ever I saw. 
(Crazy.) 

“Are ye in jest or earnest, Watty?” 
inquired Dick, with increased amaze- 
ment. 


“Never was mair in earnest in my 
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life,” said Watty, coolly. 


for there had been witnesses to the de- 


“Did you mean to deny that I left| livery, and Watty, aware of this, did 
a score o’ sheep wi’ ye last night, and|nct attempt a denial, as he had done 


that ye promised to keep them safe 
for me till I cam’ for them? 
mean to deny that?” Dick, 
p' itically. 

“Most stoutly,” replied Watty, with 
the utmost composure. “I canna con- 
fess to what’s no true. My conscieuce 
forbids me to do that. 


said em- 


Dick.” 

“And ye mean to stan’ by _ that. 
through thick and thin?” said Dick, 
with one of the blankest looks imag- 
inable; for he saw that his sheep were 
gone gear. 

“That I do,” replied the other. “Tax’ 
my word for that. The deil a sheep 
yese get frae me on ony sic silly pre- 
tence as that ye mentioned.” 

By this time Dick had recovered a 
little; and, moreover, by this time, al- 
so, a bright idea had struck him. 

“Vera weel, Watty—vera weel,” he 
said with a sudden cheerfulness of 
manner that not a little surprised Wat 
ty himself, “you and I'll no’ quarrel 
aboot twa or three sheep. 
and muckle guid may they do ye!” 
And during the short time that the 
friends remained together, subsequent- 
ly, Dick made no further allusion tu 
the sheep, but spoke on different mat- 
ters, as if nothing had happened 

For some weeks after this matters 
went on with the two friends precise- 
ly as before. They went on several 
expeditions together, and were to all 
appearance on as friendly terms as 
ever, neither of them making the 


of the sheep that was between them. 
About the end of this period, however, 
Dick again appeared one morning ear- 
ly at Walter’s door with another score 
of sheep, and besought a similar favor 
with that he had asked on the former 
occasion—namely, that Walter would 
quarter them till the following nigit. 
But on this occasion Dick was ac- 
companied by two or three assistants 
of the same kidney with himself, who 
counted over the sheep in Walter’s 


presence, and saw them delivered to 
him. 

On the following evening Dick call 
ed for and at once obtained his sheep, 


Do ye} 


I haena now, | 
nor ever had, a tail belonging to ye, | 


| 





2 |}gied ye a score oO’ 
Keep them, | 


| severing, 


| under 


| the craft. 


slig st ¢ sic sma ter | , . 
slightest allusion to the small matter! otncr score without mair ado, and 





before, as he felt such a proceeding 
would endanger his reputation with 
the craft. 

Having got possession of his sheep 
Dick bade his friend good-night, and 


went rejoicing on his way. 
Next night, however, Dick again 
called on his friend Watty, and care- 


fully concealing all expression of con- 
sciousness of having been there on the 
preceding evening, demanded his 
sheep over again. 

“Your sheep, Dick!” said Watty, in 
amazement. “Did ye no get them a’ 
every tail, last night?” 

“Sheep ye delivered to me, Watty?” 
said Dick, with imperturbable gravity. 
“De’il a cloot ye gae me last night. 
The man’s gite.” 

“Come, now, ye’re jokin’. Dicky,” 
exclaimed Walter, with a most rueful 
expression of countenance. 

“Never was mair in earnest in my 
life,” replied Dick. 

“What! de ye mean to deny that I 
sheep last night? 
stoutly,” answered his per- 
immovable and determined 

“I canna confess to what's 

It would gang against my 
conscience. Where are yer witnesses 
that I got the sheep? Ye've nane; 
while I can prove that I put a score 
your charge last night, and ye 
canna show that they’ve been returned 
to me. Thae sheep, therefore, Watty, 
i still claim, and if ye refuse them [li 
expose ye, and ye’ll lose a’ credit wi’ 
Sae, freen, just gie me up 


“Most 


assailant. 
no’ true. 


then you and I'll be quits, and no’ a 
bit waur frecns than ever we war.” 


Wat o’ the Dykes saw at once that 
he was in a dilemma—that Dick’s in 
genuity had fairly reversed their rela- 
tive positions, and that he must re- 
fund. On this fact becoming evident 
to him he thought for a moment, then 
burst out laughing in his friend’s 
face, and confessed that he was “clean 
dune for.” This admission he followed 
up by restoring Dick’s sheep to him, 
and it was never understod that this 
little breach of confidence had the 
slightest injurious effect on the sin- 
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which subsisted be- 
worthies.—Scottish 


cere friendship 
tween the two 
American. 





Twins Aged Seventy-One. 


Meyer and Isaac Abrahams, prob- 
ably the oldest twins in Illinois, cele- 
brated their seventy-first birthday and 
the fifty-seventh anniversary of their 
arrival in Chicago, says the Chicago 
Chronicle. They declared that they 
were as hale and hearty, also as lively, 
as they were in the ’50s. “We came to 


Chicago in 1857,” said Meyer, “when 
the town was a mere village com- 
pared to the present Chicago, but I 
knew it was going to be a great place 
even then.” “No you didn’t,” inter- 
posed Isaac. “I remember mighty 
well in the summer of ’54, when you 
said that this place would never 
amount to a hill of beans.” “Well, 
that was because [ had just been 


swindled on my farm that lay where 
the Rock Island station stands now. 
That man certainly overcharged me— 
$8 an acre, whew!” And thus the 
old twins argued on of times during 
which few men now in Chicago were 
living, to say nothing of buying farms. 
The birthday celebrations, which were 
attended by the families of the twius, 
were held at the home of Meyer Abra- 
hams, 613 South Canal street, where 
he has lived for 43 years. Isaac Abra- 
hams is an attorney and can still be 
found pleading cases in the justice 
courts. The twins were born in Ger- 
many and came to the United States, 
accompanied by their mother and fa- 
ther, in 1845, and have resided here 
ever since. 
No Universal Language. 

A school girl has hit upon the true 
objection to a universal language like 
Esperanto. She writes, “You could no 
longer say what you thought of a for- 
eigner in his presence.” “Conversely,” 
says “The London Globe,” “there 
would be a compensating advantage— 
sometimes you could say what you 
thought of a foreigner in his presence 
—say, at the Continental railway sta- 
tion on a freezing night, when waked 
by the guard to declare your nation- 
ality, date of birth, and number in 





family. Sacre nom de nom is really 
the only expression the Englishman is 
;}master of, and he pronounces it so 
| badly that the foreign ticket collector 
imagines it to be a strange English 
term of endearment. 





Telephones and Rural Life. 

The wide extension of the use of 
the telephone in city and couniry is 
one of the most remarkable phenome- 
na of our day. The report published 


in Monday’s Sun shows that in 1902 
there were in the United States 3.- 
400,000 telephones and some six bil- 
lions of messages were sent. There 
are three classes of systems—the 
commercial, the mutual and the “In- 


dependent farmer, or rural,” the last- 
mentioned having a mileage of 49.- 
965 miles. The general use and ad- 
vantages of the ’phone in cities are 
well-known, but few city people are 
aware of the extent of its use in rural 
districts or of the many ways in which 


it has modified the conditions of 
country life. Like the locomotive the 
phone ‘annihilates’ distance.” It 
economizes time and locomotion hy 
dispensing thus with many obstacles 
to business and social intercourse. 
One of the advantages of great mo- 


ment is the effect of the telephone in 
improving the conditions of farm life, 
making the country aitractive to per- 
sons who could not endure the isola- 
tion and dullness of rural existence as 
it was formerly. Rural crime is more 
easily kept under, now that the coun- 
try cobwebbed with telephone 
wires. The report notes, for example, 
the assistance given by the ’phone to 
constables and sheriffs in suppressing 
the tramp nuisance.—Baltimore Sun. 


The Man Who Works at Night. 

You can always tell the man who ha- 
bitually works at night, because he is 
always particular to say “Good morn- 
ing” after 12 o’clock has struck.—Som- 
erville Journal. 


is 








The oldest cab horse in Paris is 
named Chocolat, and he is working 
ten hours a day—sometimes more. 
For fifteen years he has trotted about 


Paris. 
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THE OTHER WAY. 





I started on the Way of Life, 
And it was broad and fair, 
And wickedness was carried on 

In spired temples there, 
And over every arching door 

That led to shame and sin | 
Were carved the words: “Tis free for all} 

Who care to enter in.” | 


And Grace and Virtue darkly hid 
In foul, forbidding lanes, 


Where doors were locked and curtains drawn | 
Across the gilded panes, | 
And they that sought to enter there 
Were called upon to pay, 
And preachers at the corners cried | 
To men to keep away. 
And as I journeyed there I saw 
That where the doors were wide 


Few sought the wicked pleasures that 
Were free to them inside. 

But everywhere were skulking men 
Who went to kneel before 

Sweet Grace and Virtue where they sat 
Behind the guarded door. 

—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 
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The Major’s Sacrifice. 


By ELVA LORENCE. 


| 
| 

I noticed him the moment we en-| 
tered the room, and I saw that he no- 
ticed Loo. 





There he stood, tall and ER, 
in the splendor of his medals and his | 
uniform, excelling every other man | 
in the room. The scene was at a 
ball, but he was a stranger to most of | 
those present, and excited my nemo 
ity at the outset. 

I was on a visit to Loo Kingston; | 
her father was a retired colonel, and| 
Loo reigned mistress of his house. 

It was only recently that her engage- | 


| Warning. 


As I followed her into the ballroom 
I noticed the stranger’s eyes fixed 
upon her with an intent gaze. 

“Do you know him, Loo?” I whis- 
pered. 

But she only turned startled eyes 
upon me, and raised her hand in 
I had time for no further 
speech; the first extra dance had be- 
gun and my partner claimed me, 
though I would fain have stayed and 
questioned Loo. 

Presently she passed us, 
Stranger’s arm, and scraps of 
conversation floated to my ear. 

“You might have forgotten me.” 

“No, I had not forgotten.” 

“And yet,” he said, “it is a long 
time ago; you were a child. But you 
have the mark still, I see?” And his 
gaze rested in a little scar on the 
girl’s white brow—the mark of a cut, 
almost but not quite obliterated. 

“Yes, I have it still. I think I shall 
carry it always.” 

“Six years!” he said softly. “It is a 
long time. But you were not Miss 
Kingston then—you were only ‘Loo.’ ” 

“Shall we rest a little? I am tired.” 
Her face was white, and there was a 
sorrowful appeal in the wistful, dark 
eyes. 

1 watched them disappear down a 
corridor decorated with greenery and 
fairy lamps, until it looked like a 
piece of some enchanted palace, then 
the final crash of the music broke my 
dreamings. 

Surely I had been dreaming? Loo, 
such a romance in her life! This hand- 
some soldier couldn’t have cherished 
her image all that time? Six years! 
Why, she was not sixteen! That was 


on the 
their 


ment to Maj. Whitaker had been an-| when she had first become one of us 
nounced, and I found the tale difficult} at Madame Ollendorf’s; her father’s 
to credit. He was a genial, kind- | regiment had been ordered west, and 
hearted man, but old enough to be} the child, who had hitherto been his 
her father, and somehow his pompous,/companion, was placed in madame’s 
autocratic ways seemed ill-fitted to|care during his absence. She was a 
one of Loo’s shrinking temperament. | child—it was not possible— 

True, he was rolling in money, made; “This is ours, Miss Nan.” 

in bond speculations in Oregon, but| Maj. Whitaker stood before me, 
Loo was not mercenary, and the mo-| large, pompous and good natured. As 
ment I saw her again her pale,|/| placed my fingers on his arm—the 
liked to go “on pa- 
rade” before he began his gyrations— 
! mentally compared the two men, and 


changed face showed me she was giv-| major always 
ing her hand where her heart could 
never follow 
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wondered again how Loo’s engagement | heroine, and he had found his “dark- 


had come about. 

“IT see Brevet is back again,” he re- 
marked. “Clever fellow, and a rat- 
tling good soldier. Deserves all the 
honors he has got, indeed he does!” 

“Yes?” I acquiesced, readily, seeing 
that he alluded to the stranger. “You 
know him, then?” 

“Oh, yes; he was at one time in my 
regiment. I know his people well. Now 
that he’s home safe and sound, I sup- 
pose he’ll be taking a wife, but I 
doubt whether he’ll fall in with the 
arrangements very readily!” The ma- 
jor chuckled. 

“Arrangements?” I queried. 
engaged?” 

“His wife was chosen for him long 
go,” returned the major; “she was 
is mother’s ward; but the young fel- 
»w suddenly developed a will of his 
intention of 


“He is 


a 
h 
le 
i 


own and announced his 
choosing his own bride. 
“It must have been six years ago, I 
should think—perhaps more,” contin- 
ued the major. “His mother was anx- 


ious for the engagement to be brought 


about, and there was a scene, I re- 
member. The young man came to me 
afterward. 


“ “Look here, major,’ he said, hotly. 
I’m not a boy, and I can choose my 
own wife. In fact’—and he colored 
like a girl—‘I’ve chosen her already. 
] dgn’t mind telling you I’ve seen the 
only girl I'll ever marry, and she isn’t 


my mother’s choice!’ 
“‘*Right you are, my boy,’ said I. 
‘Choose your girl and stick to her. 


Where did you meet her?” 

“Then it came out that he hadn’t 
ever been introduced to her. He'd 
saved her from something—lI’m sure I 
forget what—he knew that she was 
small and dark, and had a pair of 
honest eyes that had gone straight 
to his heart; but her name—well, he 
only knew her Christian name, and he 
didn’t tell me that! But,” concluded 
the major triumphantly, “he’s stuck to 
his guns, and he’s in love with his 
dark-eyed mystery still. There’s 


let me get you some refreshment?” 
I let him go in silence. 


a) 
twentieth century romance for you! | 


I had lis- | 


| eyed mystery’! I recalled the scraps of 


their conversation: “You have the 
mark still—”’ I remember how that 
mark had excited our schoolgirl curios- 
ity, and Loo had been raised to the 
rank of heroine as she related how 
she had narrowly escaped a cruel 
death in the street and a handsome 
unknown had been her salvation. I 
pieced it all together, and felt as 
though I were a traitor to the kindly 
major to leave him in ignorance; yet 
how could I tell him? 

The supper room was crowded, and 
after much skillful maneuvering he 
piloted me to a distant window which 
opened on to a small balcony. As we 
gained this desirable, and, as we be- 
lieved, deserted haven, the murmur of 
voices showed the balcony was occu- 
pied, and the next moment a man’s 
words came through the open window. 

“Impossible, Loo? Why? Because 
you do not know me?” 

“No. Oh, say no more. 
voice ended in a sob. 

“T have startled you, dear. But if you 


I—I—” her 


knew how I have searched for you, 
and now to find you here— 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she cried. “I may 
not listen—I am—engaged!” 


Then there was silence, a silence I 
dared not break. The major stood as 
if turned to stone, and I, though I fain 
would have run away, was powerless 
to move. Then Loo’s trembling voice 
continued: 

“Il am to marry Maj. Whitaker in a 
month. My father wishes it, and—Oh,” 
she cried, passionately, “it was such 
a foolish dream. How could I ever 
tell—” 

“Yes, it was a dream,” he said sadly. 
“And you are to marry Maj. Whitaker. 
Well”—with a sharp breath—‘he has 
always been a good friend to me’— 
“Thank God for that!” I heard the 
major mutter—“I can only say God 
bless you, Loo, and —good-by,” 

At this juncture the major seized 
my arm and bore me_ swiftly away. 
In the dorway he paused, his keen old 
eyes were flashing bright. 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a fine fel- 
low?” he muttered. “I want a word 


tened to his story in breathless ex-| with him, And you, if you are her 


citement. Of course, Loo 


was the! friend, go to her.” 
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As I turned to obey, Capt. Brevet 
strode quickly down the room. The 
major touched his arm. 

“Well, my lad,” he said, “you’ve 
found her, eh? May I know her name 
now?” 

The younger man faced him square- 
ly with misery in his eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, “you may know her 
name, major. The girl I have been 
dreaming of, the girl I love, is your 
promised wife.” 

“And she—Loo—loves you?” 

“Heaven help us all,” he groaned, 
‘I believe she does.” 

“Then,” the major said, “go back to 
her, lad, and tell her—tell her that I 
give her her freedom, and I’m proud 
f you both. No, not a word! I told 
you long ago to choose your girl, and 

The major pushed him away and 
turned to me. 

“The room is clearer now,” he said 
prosaically; “what will you have, Miss 
Nan?” 

“Anything!” I 
are a hero!” 

But he laughed at my enthusiasm, 
and proceeded to eat his supper.—New 
York Weekly. 


gasped. Major, you 








A Farmed Out Highway. 
The railroads, by all the iaws of the 
nations, is quite as much a highway 


as is a wagon road. But instead of 
levying direct taxes for keeping up 


the rail-hignways (as do the people of 
Prussia, Austria, Switzerland ani 
other countries) we Americans “farm 
out” the power of taxation to private 
individuals organized as a _ railroad 
corporation. The old kings farmed out 
the power of ordinary taxation to thei- 
favorite barons in the same way. The 
instrument that convevs this power 
upon a railroad company is a “charter.” 
It gives the railroad company the right 
to operate the rail-highways and to 
charge a freight rate (at tax) for do- 
ing it. Railroad presidents and direc 
tors are thus by appointment made the 
people. For railroads are not now and 


never were, private property like a 
farm or a grocery store. 
bighways. 

The first essential of a tax is that 
it shall be just. 


They are 


To establish that 





point the Anglo-Saxon people have 
shed rivers of blood; our English an- 
cestors revolted against the old barons 
who taxed both unequally and evtor- 
tionately. Our American progenitors 
tossed the British tea into Boston har- 
bor and fought from Lexington to 
Yorktown to establish the principle of 
fair taxation.—McClure’s. 





Bridges and Beauty. 

If the two hideous structures which 
span the Thames at Charing Cross 
and Cannon street for the use of the 
South Eastern Railway were removed 
London would now have a succession 
of bridges from Putney to the Pool 
that might suffer a comparison with 
the bridges of Paris, Rome and Ven- 
ice. The new bridge at Vauxhall, 
which was opened last Saturday, is 
not so handsome as its neighbor at 
Westminster, nor so gauntly pictur- 
esque as the “auld brig” immortalized 
by Whistler, which it supplants. It 
has, however, a strong and solid beau- 
ty of its own, and lies slenderly and 
gracefully across the water like a 
gigantic twig bent over it. It is the 
first bridge which has been built by 
the County Council, and will, there- 
fore, be the first bridge over which 
the despised tramway will have free 
access. It will restore to this part 
of London some of its old prestige as 
a pleasure resort, and we may see a 
revival of the Vauxhall Gardens of 
the Resoration time in a fine park and 
pleasaunce. The bridge almost lies 
at the door of Lambeth Palace, the 
residence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and with this hoary old pile 
as a centrepiece there are unique op- 
portunities for an improvement of the 
district—Washington Star. 





Survival of the Fitter. 
Two plumbers were in a bank build- 


'ing the other day, when an explosion 


of gas wrecked the structure. Several 
people were killed, but the plumbers 


| simply were blown out of the window 


and picked themselves up unhurt.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 





Hunchbacks are very numerous in 
Spain, much more so than in any oth- 
er part of the globe. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK’S CRACK. | “The portion that first fell to the 

a ; | ground belongs to us,” he cried; “and 

Its Origin Involves a Unique and/iiat we will transport with all care 
Ridiculous Bit of History. and diligence to its proper home.” 

Plymouth has been called the cra- Twenty yoke of oxen drew the Whig 

lle of New England. It is on the te - 


-oast, thirty-eight miles south of Bos- 
ton, and is a thriving and prosperous 
New Engiand town, with good schools 
and churches, and town hall, and shops 
of all kinds, and comfortable homes. 

On the flat strip of land that runs 
for miles up and down the shore of 
the bay, the diminutive white 
of the fishermen are crowded 
together. In the centre of the 
land-strip, flanked on 
fishermen’s homes, is a large, 
open square forty yards trom the 
water-front. Here stands Plymouto 
Rock, the first sight of which gives 
yneé a mental shock, for, no doubt, 
fancy has pictured an immense boul- 
der rising grandly out of the sea; but, 
instead, the visitor only an ob- 
long, irregularly-shaped, gray sand- 
stone rock twelve feet in length and 
five feet in width at the widest point, 
and two at the narrowest. Across 
one part runs a large crack which 
gives to Plymouth Rock a highly arti- 
ficial appearance. The origin of this 
crack is a bit of unique history, and 
bears evidence to the early differenc- 
es that at times divided the inhabi- 
tants into two factions. 

For a long time there waged spirit- 
ed and bitter wrangling between the 


houses 
close 
same 
hat 


yy the 


sees 


ypposing parties, and it even settled | 


Ply- 


de- 


down upon the much-cherished 
mouth Rock, which one party 
lared ought to be removed to a more 
worthy position in the town square, 
and the other wranglers protested it 
should not be moved an inch from its 
position, even though they had to 
guard it with their pikes and guns. 

Finally, the stronger faction drew 
up their forces around Plymouth 
Rock, and in attempting to move it up 
the hill split it asunder, which seemed 
a bad omen for those who had at- 
tempted such a thing, until an ardent 
Whig leader flourished his sword, and 
by an eloquent appeal to the other 
zealous Whigs convinced them that 
they should not swerve from their 
plan of carrying the rock to a place 
in the town square. 


both sides 


section of Plymouth Rock up the hill, 
amid the shouts of the throng that 
pushed forward around the liberty 
pole which was to mark the new site. 
The ceremony of dedicating the rock 
in its new position was very impress- 








ive, and the people stood with bared 
heads, and in reverent tones chanted 
their high-pitched psalms in token of 


thanksgiving. 
In the town 
Iymouth Rock 

than half a 


square this. part of 
remained for more 
century, when a committee 


of the council resolved to move it 
back to its original position, and join 
t, aS best they could, to the other 
half. Accordingly, in 1834, on the 
morning of the Fourth of July, the 


Plymouth Rock had been re-united in 
all seriousness to long-estranged 
portion, and the union made com- 
plete by a mixture of cement and mor- 
tar. 

Today four granite columns support 
a canopy of that offers Ply- 


its 


granite 
mouth Rock an indifferent protection 
against the rain and the sun, and 
serves to keep back, in some measure, 
the thousands of sight-seers that come 
|to Plymouth with only one object in 
view, namely, to press up around the 
iron bars, and to gaze through them 
at the revered rock, on which they 
see the single inscription, cut in the 
middle of its face in long, plain fig- 
ures, “1620.” 

The rock is surrounded by a high 
iron railing composed of alternate 
boat hooks and harpoons, and inscribed 
with the illustrious names of the 
forty men who drew up the Pilgrims’ 
compact on board the Mayflower that 
November day as they sighted the 
coast that henceforth was to be their 
home.—From Cornelia Hickman’s “A 
Visit to Plymouth Rock,” in St. Nicho- 
las. 





Carolus Duran, the famous portrait 
painter, is about to paint a portrait 
of Pope Piux X., taking his inspira- 
tion from Titian’s portrait of Pope 
; Paul IIT. 
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Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably pacentabie. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency De securing 
Patents taken through ——= 2 
apecial notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely fllustrated weekly. jasnest cir- 
culation of any sclentite journal. rms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all gowolenions 


MUNN & Co,2*%2rw. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t.. Washington, D. 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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For Teachers’ 
Professional Study 
and Reading Circles 


20% discount to Teachers 
Seeley’s A New School Management.. 
Seeley’s Foundation of Education....... 
Gordy’s New Psychology (for teachers). 1 25 
Gordy’sA Broader Elementary Education 1.2 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 1 00 
Moore's The Science of Study............ 1.0 2 
Lind’s Best Methods in Country Schools 1.2! 
Mistakes in Teaching (Preston Papers). 1. 00 
How to Study Literature. .............+6- 75 
The Worth of Words “ 
Man Who Pleases—Woman WhoCharms .75 
Mrs, Dewey’s Manners, Morals......¢achk .75 
Character: A Moral Text Book.......... 1.50 
Splendid gift-books all—for a Teacher 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
81-33-35 West 15th St., NEw YorK CITy 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 

















HAIR SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hater Goods in 
this Country for Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75¢ buys a double braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.25 buys a Creole Switch, 20 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
$1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 22 inches 
A long, Black or Brown. 
. $3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, 
made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
your goods by return mail. Send 
stamp for catalogue. 


T. W. TAYLOR, 
Mowell, Mich. 
When writing picate méntion this paper. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 








se TuskKEGEE 


INSTITUTE is now 


offering extended 





courses in both 








theory and practice 
to young men anxious to secure 
advanced instruction in Archi- 
tectural Drawing and Electrical 
Engineering. Perscns desiring 
to take advanced or elementary 
courses in either of the subjects 
will find the opportunity to ob- 
tain instruction at ‘Tuskegee 
Institute such as few institu- 
tions in the country can offer. 
There is a growing demand for 
young men who fit themselves, 
by completing the Architectural 
Drawing course, to make plans 
for houses and who can do the 
in Electrical 


work required 


Engineering. Every effort is 


being made to make these 

courses more helpful than ever 

before. 

Booker T. Washington, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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‘ AGRICULTURAL AND ME- 
* CHANICAL COLLEGE FOR 
% 

% THE COLORED RACE 
% 
% 
%% 
% 


— VY — 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
= HE 14th Annual Session 
% of the Agricultural and 


8° Mechanical College for the 
% Negro Race will begin Sep- 
% tember 1, 1906. 


* Three Depts. of Instruction 


% English, Agricultural and 
= : : : 
* Mechanical. Four Yeat 


% courses leading to the degrees 


*% of Bachelor of Science and 


% 

* Bachelor of Agriculture. 

s : ee ; 

% Practical Two Year Courses. 
% 

% 





Board, Lodging and Tuition, 
$7.00 Per Month 





Free tuition to a limited 


number of students from 
each county. 
A commodious three-story 


dormitory will be completed 


bP de ee ended 


and will double the aecommo- 


Pied 


e, dations for lodging students. 
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. -_ : 

* A limited amount of work 

by for needy students—students 

* : : 

* allowed from de to 124¢ per 

. ’ v2 

hour for labor. Night School 

°. e 

* for labor or trade students. 

i? . 

*% Strong Faculty ; successful 
* Graduates, e 
% a ae a eo. 
* Catalogue furnished on re- “ 
5S quest. Correspondence so- sf 
er * 
% licited. " 
4 ° 

ss _— President James B. Dudley # 
7 

‘2 

e 

“ Greensboro, N.C. % 
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New Gazetteer of the World. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations, 
IT 19 A PACKED 87 oF INFORMATION 
Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, PH.D.,LL.D., U.S.Com. of Ed’n 
GRAND PRIZE, Worto’s Fair, St. Louis 
FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkies."”” Also illustrated pamphlet. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, 
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All work done in First Class Style. §Tuxedos 
and Full Dress Suits to Let for Balls and Parties 
131 W. Canton St., Boston, (Three doors from Tremont St. ) 
Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Avenue, Roxbury, between Ruggles 
and Vernon Streets. Telephone 1282- 1 Tremont 
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aOR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
# of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 
most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem is fair and its contributors are 
among the most learned men and women of our generation. 

ALEXANDER’s MaGazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 
limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
subscription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE : BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS ! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All! 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Column 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 
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Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most fumous works ever published are included in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octavo volume of 64 large double-column pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive papercovers. Bear in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but large 
and handsome books in attractive covers, In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 
ing, but they have a permanent value, The following is a list of the books offered : 


By Mrs. Alexander. By “‘The Duchess.” By Rudyard Kipling. 

No, at. At Bay. No. a13, The Duchess. No, a87. The Light that Failed. 
_ By Emerson Bennett. o SS Tee Solaante’s up. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
No. a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter. monds. No. al07. Her Faithless Guardian. 
By Miss M. K. Braddon. “ allg. Mildred Trevanion. By Leon Lewis. 
pe See ae Peoea By Alexander Dumas. No, al06. The“ Isis” Mystery, 
“ a43. Meeting Her Fate. No. a12. The Black Tulip. By Ian Maclaren. 
* «S38. Grace Darnel. ry as. The Russian Gipsy. No. a2. Beside the Bonnie Brier 

By Charlotte M. Braeme. wo F108 Ths Paka ae hes Bush. 
No. a2. The Mystery of Colde Fell;| « ee ane ae ody ath ee By Florence Marryat. 

or, Not Proven. PS aus. The Galley Slave, No, a&, The Risen Dead. 

yo UL Te or, The; By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. By Helen B. Mathers. 

al8. Lord Lisle’s Danghter. No. a74. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall./ No, a63. The Mystery of No. 18, 

a27. The Squire’s Darling. “ ald4. Sybilla’s Marriage. By Etta W. Pierce. 

aH. Hilda; or, The False Vow. By Charles Garvice. No. a85. The Heiress of Hendee Hall 


. The Heiress of Hilldrop. “ T 
x Senented at Leisure. DP No. al01. Adrien Leroy al00. The House on the Island. 


b racy py he ta me * g@ll2. Doris of the Forge. By Charles Reade. 
. Lady Latimer’s Escape. R x ‘ a re ; 
62. The Tragedy of Lime Hall. By Mrs. Gaskell. No, a2, The Wandering Heir. 
. At War With Herself. No. a6l. A Dark Night’s Work. By W. Clark Russell. 
. A Fatal Temptation. a7. Cranford. No. a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voy 
. Lady Ethel’s Whim. age 
. The Shadow ofa Sin. By H. Rider Haggard. ™M - E PD. EN 
- Lord Lynne’s Choice. No. a4. King Solomon’s Mines, By Mrs. Emme — South- 
. Her Second Love. * a%. Mr. Meeson’s : ae 
20. Lady Muriel’s Secret. * ad4. Allan Quatermain. No. a42. Hickory Hall. 
By Hall Cai Allan’. awit “ a4. The Red Hill Tragedy 
y Ha saine. * adj, Allan’s e. . co. SC . 
. bate " * aé3. Sybil Brotherton. 
me oy — a be nage to Me. By Mary Grace Halpine. “ ae. The Haunted Homestead. 
y osn Nouchette Curey. 7 , y, — ” “ asl. The Artist’s Love. 
at Kua. No. alll. Who Was Guilty? “ 39. The Broken Engagement. 
** als. Merle’s Crusade. By Mary Hartwell. By Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 
* a4, Aunt Diana. No. a110. The Linscott Million. No. al7. Rock Ruin; or, The Daugh- 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. ‘ : ter of the Island. 
No, a19. The Armorer of Tyre. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. * al02. His Lawful Wife. 
* aM. The Spy of the Ten. No. al. The Scarlet Letter. “ alls. Sybil Chase. 
* @%. The Banker’s Heir. . . 7 is 
* alls. The Foundling of Milan. | By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. , By Rober sean Stevenson. 
* ali7. The Gunmaker of Moscow.) No. a41. Miss McDonald. No. a0. Treasure Island. 
By Wilkie Collins = ~~. The Homestead on the Hill- By Jules Verne. 
~~ side. : > 
No, asi. A Ro gue’s Life: an « “198. The Rector of St. Mark’s. Ne. <t. Arquad the World in Eighty 
“ aes. The Haunted Hotel. ** a%. Dora Deane. * aa 7 . 
“ : 4 36. A Trip to the Moon. 
By Mary Kyle Dallas. * @%. Maggie Miller. as 
No. om. Te Toll-Gate Mystery * a, Rosamond, By Florence Warden. 
*" alos. Eunice Earle; or, The . No. a14. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, 
Fatal Compact. 7 . By William C. Hudson. * ab59. Pretty Miss Smith. 
« — See Sect; or, True|No. a108. The Brass-Bound Box. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
By A. Conan Doyle. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. No. = qRe toa in Bee. ue 
No. a16. A Study in Scarlet. No. a%. The Slave King. = . 
* ass. The Sign of the Four By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
* a7. Beyond the City. : By Emma Garrison Jones, No. at. Lady Grace. 
* az. The Mystery of Cloomber. No. a109. The Topaz Ring. * a45. Danesbury House. 


We will send any one of the above books by mail post-paid upon re- 
Read Our Liberal Offer : ceipt of only Ten Cents; any four for Twenty-five Cents; any 
ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten books at a time you get them at half price. Please order by the 
numbers as given, being careful to precede each number by the letter a, as above. 
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